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America, Russia, and Adult Education 
By Margaret P. Coleman* 


A YEAR ago I went to Russia. And 


here I am, twelve months later, 
writing my first article on the subject. 
When I came back I was determined 
to resist this temptation, but not for the 
reasons to which my puzzled colleagues 
ascribed my silence. Some of them 
thought that something “perfectly awful” 
must have happened to me in the 
U.S.S.R., so awful that I could not talk 
about it; others, again, thought I had 
turned communist and was secretly nego- 
tiating with Moscow to return there to 
live. I was, in other words, afraid of 
the G.P.U. or the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

My reasons for refusing to be inter- 
viewed for the paper, to address the 
Woman’s Club, or even talk to our own 
library staff, were much less spectacular. 
In the first place, being in the U.S.S.R. 
for thirty-one days was such a tremend- 
ous and contradictory experience that I 
honestly didn’t know what I thought 
about it. Then I had the horrible ex- 
ample of some of my fellow travelers— 
people who were joyfully preparing to 
go home to lecture, to write, to teach. 
One of them, who conducted a current 
events course in a Woman’s Club, said, 
“I am only going as far as Moscow with 
you; the rest of Russia doesn’t interest 
me.” And another, a school teacher: 
“What I enjoy most about these visits 
to nurseries and factories is coming back 
to the hotel and reading the notes I 
took.” 


* Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library. 


There, was, possibly, another reason, 
more pertinent to the present discussion 
than the others. How valid it is I leave 
to the judgment of others who work in 
the same profession. 

I work in a public library. I am 
theoretically one of those impartial per- 
sons who presents all sides and voices 
no opinions on questions of the day. If 
I am suspected of “propaganda,” woe 
befall me. My case is even worse be- 
cause I happen to be one of those libra- 
rians who suggests what an innocent 
inquirer shall read. It is in my power 
to give him Kapoot, or Russia, Youth 
and the Present-day World—providing 
my library has purchased both. 

All this is by way of introduction to 
the evidence before you that, altho I 
still don’t know what I think about 
Russia—finally, once and for all—I am 
now using it as a starting point for this 
discussion. 

Why the change? It can be laid 
partly at the door of Time, which does 
strange things to us all; and also to the 
fact that in the intervening year I have 
sat thru an Adult Education convention, 
a Library convention, and five weeks of 
adult education work in summer school. 
The connection may not be obvious on 
the surface, but I’ll see if I can explain 
it, to myself as much as to anyone else. 


Reaching the Masses 


It is not necessary for me to remind 
librarians that Russia is doing a tre- 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT OF A RUSSIAN LIBRARY 


Nasileostrovsky Library, Kizov House of Culture, 


mendous job in adult education; propa- 
gandistic education, yes, but none the 
less tremendous for that reason. Rus- 
sian education has reached the masses as 
our adult education movement probably 
never will. They, too, have their uni- 
versities, their night schools, their classes 
for workers, and their libraries. But 
they also use to the full extent of their 
possibilities agencies of which we are 
fearful, being committed in theory, at 
least, to a democracy of opinion. They 
use radio, not occasionally and with the 
grudging consent of the makers of tooth- 
paste and face powder, but constantly 
and all the time with the enthusiastic 
support of the powers that be. There 
must be times when the Moscow worker, 
pursued by the blare of loud speakers 
from his factory to his apartment and 
even to his Park of Culture and Rest, 
prays for silence. But at least his “edu- 
cation” is going on. Then there are the 
methods of visual education, as striking 
as an appeal to the native love of red 
can make them ; slogans that would make 
an advertizing man marvel—brief, terse, 
dramatic, using words and concepts 
(take notice, Committee on Readable 


Leningrad 


Books% that are within the daily ex 
perience of the crowd. Pictures, charts, 
and diagrams make the point clear even 
to the illiterate. There is certainly noth- 
ing subtle about Soviet education. It 
cries aloud to you from every 
corner in the cities; it even reaches the 
quiet shores of the Volga, the fastness 
of the Caucasus, tho less blatantly here 
The Soviets are masters of their tech 
nique; they understand the psychology 
of the people. 

Just a word about the Russian libra 
ries. Here is a system sponsored and 
supported by the State (Federal aid, if 
you will) yet without loss of individual 
adaptation to locales. The thing to get 
excited about in these libraries, it seems 
to me, is not that Moscow is reclassify 
ing its collection according to Marx but 
that the Soviet librarians are actively 
conscious of their place in the social 
scene, of their importance to the new 
education. They are reaching their read- 
ers not thru formal and central buildings 
of books, but largely thru what we 
would call extension work. In this case 
it is no side line, but the vital core of 
the whole. Every factory, every club, 
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THE READING ROOM OF A LENINGRAD LIBRARY 
Plenty of light and a lot of seriousness 


every Park of Culture and Rest aims to 
have its own library; I say aims ad- 
visedly for, as in most other fields, the 
ideal is still far short of accomplishment. 
Books and the ideas in books have come 
to the people; they have been made 
accessible, one might almost say inescap- 
able. There is a personal element about 
this wide-spread diffusion of popular 
libraries that would be lacking in a more 
institutionalized system. 

I can hear protests at this point to the 
effect that these ideas do not embody 
true education, that they are propa- 
ganda. Granting that, I cannot help 
thinking of one of our lecturers this 
summer who said: “Look at our adver- 
tising; look at our movies; look at the 
teaching in our public schools and tell 
me if we haven’t been training our chil- 
dren to be good little capitalists just as 
surely as Russia trains hers to be good 
little communists.” 

And this brings me to adult education 
in America, to adult education and the 
part of the library therein. If libraries 
are part of government, as we are often 
told, then our concept of adult education 
is equally bound up with democracy. 


It is this—a difference in purpose and 
ideal that separates our adult education 
work so much further from Russia than 
the seas and continents between. This 
gives us both a weakness and a strength. 
Russian methods, all directed with a 
single purpose to a single end, can 
achieve thru unity what we lose by try- 
ing to be broadminded. It is, from the 
standpoint of efficiency, very wasteful 
to encourage people to think in several 
different ways. But it is also true that 
the new Russian system runs the same 
danger that the Tsarist system did. The 
suppression of all opposing thought 
makes the forbidden concept all the more 
attractive when it eventually creeps in. 
Anti-communistic doubts, forced under- 
ground, may one day cause the young 
comrades much excitement and the gov- 
ernment some anxiety. In a democratic 
system of education we rest our founda- 
tions on the voluntary choice of the 
governed, who choose not in ignorance 
but with full knowledge of the alterna- 
tives. 

This is the ideal; but has it been, can 
it ever, be realized? Is democracy en- 
tirely untenable? If it is so proved here 
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in the next 10 or 25 years, our libraries 
and our adult education, founded on the 
keystone of democracy, will become like 
Russia’s, instruments for the spread of 
whatever Ism holds sway. I thought 
ironically this summer, while reading 
Lindemann and Kotinsky, what a fine 
organization we were building up to 
hand over to our successors, ready-made 
to their hands. This was in blacker 
moments when I felt that in Wells’ state- 
ment that our modern civilization was 





Ce en oe See eee a race between education and catas- 

Droshky and driver in Leningrad aa 
trophe, the odds were hopelessly against 
education. 


Other doubts arose in our classroom 
discussion. For instance, are our libra- 
ries, like our government, really as demo- 
cratic as they pretend to be? Are we not, 
in organization, an oligarchy; in book 
selection policy unconscious propagand- 
ists for the status quo, for capitalism ? 
‘ti If in doubt, see the Roving Eye in the 
Ps September 1935 Wilson Bulletin, dis- 

> cussing “So-called Radical Propaganda 
Literature.” 





RE-EDUCATIO} 7 " —— 
Sl tes of Ce ee Indoctrination and the Library 
Caucasus - . 
Our class, made up of all sorts of 
adult educators except librarians (I was 
the only one of those) also worried 
over that phrase recently being heard at 
Teachers’ College, that education should 
be “indoctrination for a new social 
order.” How, we asked, can: we so 
indoctrinate when no one but the com 
munist claims to have a revelation of 
what the new social order will be? Even 
if we could reconcile our democratic 
concept of education (which wasn’t 
democratic at all, we were told, but 
highly aristocratic) with such indoc- 
trination, how could we include the li- 
brary? And yet the public library, if 
having any vitality at all, is a reflection 
of the social and educational scenes of 
which it is a part, and in large measure 
dependent on them. It can even be 
argued by the more daring among us 
that the library should take the initiative, 
should lead instead of follow trends and 
ideas. 

And then, if we bend all our energies 
towards education for democracy, how 
NEWS—OR PROPAGANDA? is that different, fundamentally, from 
Wall newspaper, Leningrad education for fascism or education for 
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STUDENTS—AND WORKERS 
On a collective in the North Caucasus 


socialism? Our foreign critics might 
well tell us that this, too, was propa- 
ganda—propaganda for democracy. Or 
are those two terms mutually exclusive? 

My two summers, following one on 
the other, have raised questions that I do 
not pretend to answer ; but questions that 
concern us all whether in the troubled 
present or the problematic future. That 
I am by no means the only one thinking 
about these puzzlers is evident from the 
report of the Alumni banquet of the 
University of Washington Library 
School this last spring. (See Wilson 
Bulletin Mail Bag for September 1935.) 


From the social point of view the 
adult education work of the public li- 
brary becomes its most important func- 
tion, its chief justification for existing 
at all in this day of hard-won appro- 
priations. Personally I am not so terri- 
fied by Mr. Wells’ alternative to educa- 
tion as I might be if I were older and 
wiser. I suspect that by catastrophe he 
means the crumbling of our present 
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foundations of civilization, our current 
forms of government. But I like that 
phrase from Gauss’ Primer for Tomor- 
row: “There is no one best form of 
government. A government is good if it 
is adapted to its cultural environment, 
to the needs of the people whom it gov- 
erns.”” And I see no reason to doubt 
that there will be a place for books and 
libraries in whatever undreamed-of 
worlds may reach ahead of us, or in the 
period of struggle and catastrophe that 
lies between. If libraries become the 
tools of a passing dictatorship they will 
still be serving the social order of which 
they are a part, and more ready to build 
up and out to the next step beyond than 
if they had remained apart and died. 


Social Responsibility 


But dictatorship is not upon us yet. 
At present we are part of a social system 
that is called democracy. What the 
meaning of that term is and should be 
is still for us to decide. I have used 
the example of libraries and adult edu- 
cation almost interchangeably thruout 
this discussion, because the same prob- 
lems do seem to apply to both. Libra- 
ries are more a part of the current social 
scene than they willingly acknowledge. 
I am not advocating that as individuals 
we become militant “ists” of whatever 
variety, nor that as institutions we drop 
our policies of non-partisanship. Just 
what our position should be if we are 
to move at the vanguard of the social 
scene and not lag at the rear is a matter 
to be seriously considered, not only at 
the Council of the A.L.A. or by head 
librarians, but by all who attend staff 
meetings, and those who make up book 
selection committees. In Russia the in- 
difference and apathy of large numbers 
of librarians to their place in the scheme 
of things would be unthinkable. If we 
continue to ignore the question here 
those who understand the technique 
better than we will take our adult edu- 
cation out of our hands and use it to 
their own ends. 





HE HIRAM HIGH SCHOOL is 
offering for the first time this year 
a new course in consumer economics. 
The theory behind this new addition to 
the curriculum is that the business of 
buying a living is so important that edu- 
cation for this purpose cannot be safely 
left to random treatment by the regular 
subjects of the school curriculum. 
Altho one textbook in the field of 
consumer education has just been issued 
(Shields and Wilson. Business-Economic 
Problems) it was decided that the new 
course should be a social science course 
organized around projects or activities. 
These projects have published in a 


Developing Intelligent Consumers 
By Reign S. Hadsell* 





mimeographed pamphlet guide, Develop- 
ing Inteligent Consumers. Special 
phases of the work call for extensive 
reading in a classroom library of con- 
sumer books and a pamphlet file, labor- 
atory exercises, investigations of com- 
modities, building of displays, and pre- 
paring material for a notebook on con- 
sumer problems. The course is a semester 
in length and carries one half unit of 
credit. 

Both from the standpoint of student 
interest and social worth consumer edu- 
cation has won permanent place in our 
high school curriculum. 


Course Organization Material for the Teacher 


Business Education and the Consumer. South- 
western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 50c 

Government Publications of Use to Con- 
sumers. (A bibliography) Superintendent 
of Documents, Wash. D.C. 1934. 20p. free 


Harap, Henry. Survey of Twenty-Nine 
Courses in Consumption. Bulletin 42. 
School of Education, Western Reserve 


University, Cleveland, Ohio. 1935. 8p. 10c 

Household Purchasing, Suggestions for Club 
Programs. American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Building, Wash. D.C. 
1930. 24p. 10c 

Outline and Bibliography for Those Interested 
in Consumer Education. Ray G. Price. 
Business Education World, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. N.Y. 40c 

Palmer, Dewey H. Outline and Bibliography 
of a Course in Consumers’ Problems. 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. Washington, 
N.J. 1932. llp. 10c 


A Program for Consumers. Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc. Washington, N.J. 7p. 


Scientific Consumer Purchasing, a study out- 
line covering some recent developments in 
production and distribution which affect 
the consumer. American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 Eye St. Wash. D.C. 
1934, 51p. $1.25 


Sources of Information on Consumer Organ- 
ization and Education. Consumers’ Coun- 
sel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Wash. D.C. 


Sources of Information Regarding Coopera- 
tives. Consumers’ Counsel of the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
Wash. D.C. 


Suggested Bibliography on Consumer Eco- 


nomics. Consumers’ Division, National 
Recovery Administration, Wash. D.C. 
October 1934 


Library Materials—Books 


Baldwin, W. H. The Shopping Book. Mac- 
millan Company, N.Y. 1931. $2.50 

Brandeis, Louis D. Other People’s Money. 
(Jacket Library) National Home Library, 
Wash. D.C. 


Brindze, Ruth. How to gy Money. Van- 
guard Press, N.Y. 1935. $2 


Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J. Your 
Money’s Worth. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N.Y. 1927. $1 


* Principal Hiram (Ohio) High School. 
Hadsell’s — Developing Intelligent 
iram, Ohio, for 15 cents. 


section of Mr. 
obtainable from the author at 
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Cramp, Arthur J.. Nostrums and Quacker) 
American Medical Association Press, Chi- 
cago. 1921,. $1.50 

Food and Drug Bill 
Sub-Committee on 
States Senate 

1. 73rd Congress, Senate Bill 1944 

2. 73rd Congress, Senate Bill 2800 

3. 74th Congress, Senate Bill 5 

These may be secured free of charge by 
writing your senator 


Hearings Before the 
Commerce, United 


This bibliography has been revised from the bibliographic 


Onsumers, projects in consumer economics, 
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Harap, Henry. The Education of the Con- 


sumer. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 
1929 

Harding, T. Swann. The Popular Practice of 
Fraud. Longmans, Green, and Company, 


N.Y. 1935. $2.50 

Kallet, Arthur. Counterfeit. 
Press, N.Y. 1935. $1.50 

* Kallet, Arthur and Schlink, F. J. 
dred Million Guinea Pigs. 
Press, N.Y. 1933. $2 

Mathews, J. B. and Shallcross, R. E. Partners 
in Plunder. Covici Friede, N.Y. 1935 

Palmer, B. A. Paying Through the Teeth. 
Vanguard Press, N.Y. 1935. $2 

Phillips, M. C. Skin Deep. Vanguard Press, 

N.Y. 1934. $2 

Phillips, Velma. Evidence of the Need of 
Education for Efficient Purchasing. Bu- 


The Vanguard 


One Hun- 
Vanguard 
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reau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N.Y. 1931. . 109p. 
$1.50 

Pitkin. Let’s Get What We Want. Simon & 
Schuster, N.Y. 1935 
Problems of the Household Buyer. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1927.. 61p. 
Rorty, James. Our Master’s Voice: Adver- 


tising. John Day Co. N.Y. 1934. -394p. $3 

Schlink, F. J. Eat, drink and be wary. Covici, 
N.Y. 1935 

Shields and Wilson. Business-Economic 
Problems. Southwestern Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1935. The first real 
attempt at a consumer economics text- 
book. Well written. Just published 

Stoddard. Financial Racketeering and How 
to Stop It. Harper and Bros. N.Y. 1931. 
$2.50 


Library Materials—Pamphlets and Magazines 


Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38 St. N.Y. has 
published a series of magazine articles 
giving pro and con arguments in the con- 
sumer standards controversy. 

American Dental Assn. 212 Superior St. Chi- 
cago. Write for pamphlets and leaflets 
on toothpastes and mouthwashes. 

The American Medical Assn. 535 N. Dear- 
born St. Chicago publishes pamphlets on 
patent medicines and nostrums. Ask for 
list of publications. 

Bergengren, Roy F. The Credit Union, Its 
present status in the United States and 
the possible value of general credit union 
extension. Issued by Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, Boston. 1933. 
free 

Better Buymanship, a series of pamphlets 
published by the Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
1933 

Chain Stores 
Commission Investigation. 
Documents, Wash. D.C. 10c 

The Consumer. Magazine published by the 
Consumers Division of the National Re- 
covery Administration, Wash. D.C. 

Consumer purchasir.g Leaflets: 

1. When You Buy Sheets 

2. When You Buy Blankets 

3. When You Buy Refrigerators 

American Home Economics Assn. 620 Mills 
Bldg. Wash. D.C. 2c each 


1935. Supt. of 


Consumers’ Cooperation. Bulletin No. 4, 
Consumers Division, National Recovery 
Administration. Wash. D.C. free 

The Consumers Defender Magazine. Pub- 
lished by Cooperative Distributors, 30 
Irving Place, N.Y. $1 a year 


The Consumers Division of the National 
Recovery Administration, Wash. D.C. will 
furnish without cost several mime- 
ographed bulletins on consumer standards 

Consumers’ Guide, published bi-weekly by the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Wash. D.C. 
free 


Final Report of Federal Trade « 


A 


/ Filene, E. A. 


/Y Food 


Cooperative Movement. The following mate- 
rials on the cooperative movement may 
be secured from the Cooperative League 
of the U.S. 167 W. 12 St. N.Y. The first 
is a book; the others are reasonably 
priced pamphlets: 

Hall and Watkins. Cooperation. $3 

Chase, Stuart and Brosius, F. A. The Story 
of Toad Lane 

Childs, Marquis W. Sweden: Where Capi- 
talism is Controlled. 25c 

Cowden, Howard A. A Trip to Cooperative 
Europe. 5c 

Cowling, Ellis. Introduction to Consumers’ 
Cooperation. 15c 


Hughes, Hugh J. Cooperation Here and 
Abroad 

Marriott, Victor E. Kagawa and Coopera- 
tives 


Webb, Mrs. Sidney. 


The Discovery of the 
Consumer. 15c 


De Forest, Charles Mills) How Old Am | 
Financially? American Provident Corp. 
N.Y. 1930 

Department of the Consumer. Write Con- 


sumers’ Research, Washington, N.J. for 
material on this subject. 

Ephriam, J. W. Students may want to ex- 
amine the catalog of Jerome W. Ephriam, 
Inc. 91 Warren St. N.Y. It combines 
reliable information and well written copy. 
Field: Drugs and Cosmetics 

Federal Trade Commission Press Releases, 
sent free of charge by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Wash. D.C. 

The Consumer’s Dollar. 29p. 

Pamphlet no. 41. John Day, 386 Fourth 

Ave. N.Y 

and Drug Administration, a descrip- 
tion of its activities. Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication no. 48. Supt. of Documents, Wash. 
D.C. 10c 

Food and Drug Bills. Write the Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Wash. D.C. for material as 
to the need for such an act and for copies 
of the proposed bills, 
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Bonney Powell, Fox Movietone News—*‘Metropolis,’’ 
VALUES—OR 


GOOD 


Allen 


b F. L. 


BAD? 


Umbrella sale in a large New York department store 


Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics Legislation for 
1935. National League of Women Voters, 
726 Jackson Place, Wash. D.C. 10c 

A Guide to Retail Store Advertising. Affili- 
ated Business Bureaus, Chrysler Bldg. 
N.Y. $1 

How to Use Your Bank. McCall’s Booklet 
Service, McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio 

Introduction to Consumers’ Research. 
free of charge by Consumers’ Research, 
Washington, N.J. 

Johnston, Alva. Testimonials C.O.D.; Some 
Light on Some Big Names in Advertis- 
ing. 
Research, Washington, N.J. 

Kansas State Board of Health. Some Simple 
Kitchen Tests to Detect the Adulteration 
of Foods. Topeka. 1918 

Lamb, Beatrice. 
Consumer. 1935. 25c. National League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 
Wash. D.C. 

Little Talks on Family Finance. 
Citizenship Bureau, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, N.Y. 

Making Household Preparations: five units 
for sixth grade arithmetic. How to Make 
Tooth Powder, Furniture Polish, Ink, 
Hand Lotion, and Paste. School of Edu- 
cation, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 15c 

More for Your Money. Published radio 
broadcasts for consumers. 15c each. Write 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 60 E. 42 St. N.Y. for a list 
of topics covered. 

Nation. 141:541, 592-4. N. 6, 20, ’35. Facts 
for consumers. Ruth Brindze. (Appears 
fortnightly.) 

Notices of Judgment under the Food and 
Drug Act, issued free of charge by the 


Food and Drug Administration, Depart- , 


ment of Agriculture, Wash. D.C. Also 
ask for annual report of Food and Drug 
Administration. 


Sent , 


Reprints available from Consumers’ , 


The Good, 


v 


The Government and the < 


< 


» Wharton, W. R. M. 52 Radio Talks: 


O’Brien, Ruth and Hartley, Olive. An Analy- 
sis of Consumers’ Facilities for Judg- 
ing Merchandise. Mimeographed bulletin 
from American Assn. of University 
Women, 1634 Eye St. N.W. Wash. D.C. 

O’Brien and Ward. Present Guides to House- 
hold Buying. 5c. Supt. of Documents, 
Wash. D.C. 

Organization and Management of Consumers’ 
Cooperative Associations and Clubs. Bul- 
letin no. 598 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor, Wash. D.C. 

Quality Guides to Buying. A series of com- 
modity purchasing guides prepared by 
specialists in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 5c each from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Wash. D.C. 

Roockwood, Edith. Research in’ the Con- 
sumers’ Interest, 1934. 10c. National 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place, Wash. D.C. 

Schlink. The Consumer: Shall He Have 
Rights in the Schools? Reprint available 
Ny Consumers’ Research, Washington, 
IN.J. 

Selecting a Life Insurance Policy. 
Electric Company, N.Y. 1926 
Simple Consumer Tests. Supplement no. 1 
to Bulletin II. Consumers’ Division, Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, Wash. 

D.C. 1934 

Simplified Practice, Its Purpose and Applica- 
tion. Letter Circular 410. Department 
of Commerce, Wash. D.C. 

Starr and Norton. The Worker as Con- 
sumer; How He is Exploited and How 
He May Protect Himself. 25c. Brook- 
wood Labor College, Katonah, N.Y. 


Western 


How 
to Read the Label, from Food and Drug 
Administration, Wash. D.C. 

What an Investor Should Know, and Bor- 
rowing Money. Both pamphlets free from 
Affiliated Business Bureaus, Chrysler 
Bldg. N.Y. 
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Organizations Concerned with Consumers’ Problems 


American Dental Assn. 212 Superior St. Chi- 
cago. Ask for publications of the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics. 

American Home Economics 
Bldg. Wash. D.C. 

American Medical Assn. 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Send for list of publications. 

Bureau of Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Wash. D.C. 

Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Wash. D.C. 

Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Wash. D.C. 


Assn. 620 Mills 


Consumers’ Division, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, Wash. D.C. 

Consumers’ Research, Inc. Washington, N.J. 

“a Distributors, Inc. 30 Irving Place, 


Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 167 W. 
12 St. N.Y. 

Federal Trade Commission, Wash. D.C. 
Food and Drug Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Wash. D.C. 
National Better Business Bureau, 

Bldg. N.Y. 
National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chrysler 


Testing and Service Agencies of Interest to the Consumer 


American Gas Assn. 420 Lexington Ave. N.Y. 
American Standards Assn. 29 W. 39 St. N.Y. 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, 225 W. 34 St. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, 80th St. and 
East End Ave. N.Y. 

Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th St. and 
8th Ave. Pamphlet—“‘A Visit to Good 
Housekeeping Institute” 


Laundryowners National Assn. Drawer 1187, 
Joliet, Ill. 


Sears Roebuck, Chicago, publish a mime- 
ographed bulletin on the activities of their 
testing bureau. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio St. 


Chicago 


How to Organize a Pamphlet File on Consumers’ Problems 


Much of the reading will be in pamphlet 
form. It is essential that this material be 
placed in substantial filing folders and envel- 
opes and in a special filimg case to be kept 
in the classroom or library. Both the folder 
and the material should be numbered so the 
material may be easily sorted. As additional 
files of material are inserted alphabetically, 
decimals may be added to the number of the 
new file (e.g. 15, 15.1, 15.11, 15.12, 16). In this 
way it is not necessary to renumber all the 
other material in the old files. A list of the 
titles on the folders in the Hiram file at the 
beginning of the first semester of work might 
be of help to teachers starting a similar file. 


A List of Folder Titles 


A Course in Problems of the American 
Consumer—Organization materials 

Advertising 

American Dental Assn. 

American Medical Assn. 

Better Business Bureau 

Better Buymanship 

Borrowing Money 

Bureau of Standards 

Buying Guides 

10. Commodities—Canned Goods 

11. Commodities—Cosmetics 

12. Commodities—Milk 

13. Commodities—Miscellaneous 

14. Commodities—Sheeting 

15. Consumer Action—Meat Strikes, etc. 

16. Consumer Council—County 

17. Consumer Counsel—A. A. A. 


— 


CRONOUS wh 


18. Consumer Notes, Published by National 
Emergency Council 

19. Consumer Purchasing Leaflets 

20. Consumer Research—Introduction 


21. Consumer Research, Non-Confidential 
Materials 
22. Consumers’ Guide, Published by Con- 


sumers’ Counsel 

23. Cooperative Distributors 

24. Cooperative Organization 

25. Correspondence Schools 

26. Credit Unions 

27. Department of the Consumer 

28. Displays—Bulletin Board Materials 

29. Education of the Consumer 

30. Ephriam Reports 

31. Federal Trade Commission Releases 

32. Food and Drug Act—Need 

33. Food and Drug Act and Public Opinion 

34. Food and Drug Act—Propaganda Against 

35. Food and Drug Act—Pictures of Food 
and Drug Administration's “Chamber 
of Horrors” 

36. . Food and Drug Administration—Notices 
of Judgment 

37. Food and Drug Administration Activities 

38. Food and Drug Bills 

39. Fraudulent Financial Schemes 

40. Habits of Consumption 

41. Laboratories and Service Bureaus for the 
Consumer 

42. Life Insurance 

43. Medical Service 

44. Packaging 

45. Patent Medicines 

46. Standards for Consumer Goods 

47. Testimonials 








Working with Older Boys and Girls 


By Marion Ewing* 


M* approach to the subject before us 

is that of one experienced clhil- 
dren’s librarian speaking to other ex- 
perienced workers with children and 
young people as to what qualities are 
needed by a young woman entering the 
field of work with older boys and girls 
in the children’s room, and how we can 
help him, or more often her, to develop 
them. 

First of all, whether we like it or not, 
to the younger members entering the 
profession, each one of us is an example 
of what a librarian should or should not 
be. We all know that actions speak 
louder than words; that they are an 
unconscious and continuous influence 
while advice and instruction can be 
clearly outlined, and that if the standard 
set by example is low, the effectiveness 
of advice and instruction_is definitely 
lowered. A bad example may show the 
discerning student some things to avoid, 
but as a method of training is scarcely 
to be recommended. 


The Ideal Children’s Librarian 


There are certain basic attitudes and 
personal qualities without which it would 
be well for a young woman not to 
attempt library work with children, but 
to seek some less exacting field for her 
labors. First, she must have a genuine 
liking for children based on knowledge 
of, and interest in their problems. As an 
older sister in a large family, I consider 
the knowledge gained thru the family 
relationship a tremendous asset. Obser- 
vation of the play of personalities one 
upon another in the informal and un- 
restrained atmosphere of-the family 
group unconsciously creates and develops 
a sensitiveness to attitudes seldom at- 
tained in any other way. 

Second, she should have a respect 
for each child as an individual. In 
matters of discipline, she will find that 
this attitude does more than any other 


* Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Public Library. 


one thing to make it difficult for serious 
problems to arise—or, once apparent, to 
continue. Unlimited patience is required 
to maintain this attitude, but I shall 
speak of that later, as I believe most of 
you will agree with me that patience is 
usually an acquired virtue. 


Third, she should be neat in person 
and attractive in manner; a personality 
whose roots are natural cheerfulness, 
vitality, and responsiveness to all sorts 
of stimuli, or as one writer has put it, 
“awareness.” 

Fourth, and last, she should have a 
love of good literature with the urge 
to pass it on to others. As Mary Wright 
Plummer said back in 1897, 


If there is, on the library staff, an assistant, 
well read and well educated, broadminded, 
tactful, with common sense and judgment, 
attractive to children in manner and person, 
possessed, in short, of all desirable qualities, 
she should be taken from wherever she is, 
put in the children’s library and paid enough 
to keep her there. 


Is it difficult to find beginning work- 
ers with these qualities? Perhaps, but 
not impossible. Without them, however, 
any one of them, success in working with 
boys and girls in the library cannot be 
fully attained. With them as a founda- 
tion there are many hours of joyful and 
stimulating, as well as strenuous and 
exacting work in store. Shall I sum- 
marize? The basic qualities without 
which no one can be happy or successful 
in library work with children are: A 
genuine liking and respect for children 
as individuals, appreciation of good 
literature, and an outward appearance 
in person and manner which invites 
children’s respect for the worker and 
her judgment and interest in books. 

The question is, how can we, who 
have had more experience in living and 
working, develop and broaden these 
basic qualities in a student librarian? 
Is not the first requisite on our part 
toward this desirable end a humble and 


This paper was read before the Section for Library 


Work with Children at the Denver conference of the A.L.A. 
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understanding attitude? To quote from 
Miss Beard’s article on ‘““The Adolescent 
Challenge” in the Library Journal for 
November 15, 1930, “If institutions and 
people were more aware of their own 
defects, there would be more construc- 
tive encouragement of the positive tend- 
encies of this impressionable age.” 

All growing things need light and air, 
which interpreted in human contacts 
means encouragement and opportunity 
for the development of initiative and 
originality. Open-minded appreciation, 
on the part of older librarians of this 
need of the younger worker, will aid 
much in accomplishing our objectives 
and incidentally eliminate some of the 
causes of unhappiness, discouragement 
and friction among staff members in 
general. 

Keeping up with the younger ones is 
one of the problems of the older worker 
and that reminds me of a story. A group 
of young people on a “hike” had been 
walking along for some time when a 
bystander noticed a man running after 
them. He was quite breathless and red 
in the face. “If you’re trying to catch 
up to those young folks, you might as 
well give up,” said the bystander. “You'll 
never be able to do it.” “Well,” gasped 
the man, “I’ll have to—I’m their leader.” 


Does this mean that there is nothing 
for us to do but to accept and encourage 
all youthful innovations? Not at all. 
Superior knowledge and experience have 
been wasted upon us if we have learned 
from them only understanding and sym- 
pathy without sound judgment. An un- 
workable idea or suggestion should be 
discarded but only after respectful con- 
sideration and discussion which proves 
the soundness of our own position and 
leaves the way open for further sugges- 
tions. The door should never be closed 
to a new idea. 


The Human Side 


In order to strengthen a young 
worker’s genuine liking and respect for 
children, she must be given the respon- 
sibility of working with them in groups 
as well as individually. In this connec- 
tion it is helpful for her both to read 
about and to observe their racial and 
individual characteristics. This will help 
her to understand traits which may 
differ from any with which she has 
previously come in contact. Here again, 
actions speak louder than words and 
for that reason one of the most stimulat- 
ing, as well as exhausting ways of 
accomplishing this end is thru conduct- 
ing a club. Anyone who has tried it will 
appreciate the truth of the story of the 
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breathless leader, I have just told. If 
she has the right stuff in her, as a club 
leader she will discover and develop her 
own sense of humor, unlimited patience, 
and a very keen sense of fair play. No 
personal favoritism must ever bias her 
judgment, and she must use great agility 
in changing her plans to suit the desires 
and ability of her group. Her capacity 
for making friends will grow thru this 
close contact with her boys and girls, 
and she will learn many things thru 
listening to their discussion that no 
amount of reading could teach her. In 
her effort to “catch up” with her group, 
let alone lead them, she will find herself 
obliged to study all sorts of subjects and 
to follow up many interests that she had 
never thought of pursuing. An article 
entitled “The Human Side of Library 
Work,” by Irene Smith of the Brooklyn 
Public Library staff, published in the 
Library Journal for November 1, 1933, 
makes very clear the growth in under- 
standing which group work brings to the 
leader. 

The third basic quality mentioned, 
that of presenting an attractive appear- 
ance in manner and dress, may seem to 
be less essential. In years past, women 
with brains or special ability along any 
line were supposed to be lacking in 
physical charms, if not actually peculiar. 
We are glad that that has become a 
legend. Certainly anyone with exper- 
ience in working with children and 
young people realizes the importance of 
one’s appearance. First impressions are 
lasting, and we are often embarrassed 
as well as amused by the imitation, some- 
times conscious, more often not, of our 
voice, our manner, or habit of dress. 
Our little children speak about it when 
we appear in a new dress, particularly 
if it is red or some other gay color. 
They notice when we change from street 
to golf shoes as we often do on busy 
afternoons. The older boys and girls say 
less but their looks express their appre- 
ciation of whatever they consider 
“pretty” or “swell,” and always mention 
some point of dress or manner when 
asked to identify the staff member who 
served them. 

The problem of getting the personal 
application of this idea across to the 
inexperienced worker requires delicate 
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handling. Keeping in mind that social 
attitudes change to some extent in mat- 
ters of dress and manner with each 
generation, we must wait and watch for 
opportunities. In addition, there are the 
conventions of the local institution to 
maintain, regardless of one’s personal 
opinions. Not many years have passed 
since a majority of chief librarians ob- 
jected to bobbed hair. At present the 
main problems are what we consider 
bad taste in rouge, lipstick, ear-rings, 
and backless dresses. Some direct criti- 
cism is frequently necessary and in this 
connection stories of one’s own exper- 
iences are helpful. Well do I remember 
the first year I was placed in charge of 
a children’s room. My branch librarian 
said to me, “Miss Ewing, you have a 
fine carrying voice, but | think if you 
would talk a little more quietly, your 
children would not be so noisy.” I tried 
it with lasting results as far as I was 
concerned. 

I have discussed resourceful person- 
ality first because I feel very strongly 
that it is easier to train an ambitious 
young woman who likes children and 
knows how to appeal to them but who 
does not have a wide reading back- 
ground, than one whose book knowledge 
is exhaustive but who is unable to make 
the right personal contacts. Some of the 
most conscientious students sent to me 
have been of the latter type.. When we 
recall the list of children’s librarians who 
have accomplished the most in creative 
work we realize how large a factor per- 
sonality has proved. Do we think of 
their scholarship primarily? We do not. 
We think of their human companion- 
ableness, their vision and responsiveness 
to both people and ideas. 

I do not mean by this that academic 
training and scholarship are to be 
scorned! Far from it, but unless some 
practical experience under direction is 
included during the year of training or 
immediately thereafter which develops 
individual outlook, theoretical knowledge 
is a dangerous possession. It tends to 
make a student a pattern rather than a 
personality. A doctor of psychiatry has 
accused children’s librarians—whether 
rightly or wrongly—of having too theo- 
retical an understanding of children. He 
says, “As long as you look at what chil- 
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Note arrows on bulletin board with children’s names on them showing their progress in 
summer reading 


dren do rather than why they do it, the 
non-average child will continue to be 
misunderstood and therefore unbene- 
fited.” 

To illustrate by a very simple situation 
which we take for granted needs no 
explanation but which is often misin- 
terpreted by young workers: If an 
American boy comes into the library 
wearing his hat, we know he is either 
careless or showing off and are justified 
in ignoring his request until he behaves 
in a gentlemanly manner. But if a shy, 
foreign boy, not knowing our ways, 
comes in without removing his hat, we 
give him our best service and gently 
call his attention to the accepted custom 
later. And another: One evening three 
boys about fifteen years old came into 
a branch children’s room. They were 
pals but an unusual combination of 
nationalities—one Irish, one Italian, and 
one Slovenian. They seated themselves 
at a table opposite some girls who were 
quietly looking up reference material for 
a school assignment. Very soon there 
was too much noise coming from that 
corner of the room and I asked the boys 
if they would please move to another 
table if they cared to stay, as they were 
disturbing the rest of the room. One 
of them said, “Aw, make the girls move 


9 


—we were here first.” As there was no 
advantage in starting an argument, I 
said, “I’m sure you’re a gentleman and 
will do what you’re asked to do.” 
The Irish and Italian boys responded 
promptly, but the third boy slunk down 
sullenly in his seat. I busied myself 
nearby, trying to appear as indifferent 
as possible when Jim, the Irish boy, 
said, loudly enough for all to hear, “Aw, 
never mind that guy—he left his man- 
ners at home.” The three boys responded 
finally ; they were equally anxious to be 
noticed by the girls; but their behavior 
was characteristic of their types. A wise 
children’s librarian would not make an 
issue of the situation. 

When it comes to passing love of 
books on to children we give only what 
we ourselves possess and our methods 
of inspiring young workers differ little 
from those used with the older boys and 
girls. A distinguished book is read and 
commented on with enthusiasm, new 
books are reviewed at staff meetings and 
compared with older titles. Workers 
are encouraged to express their enthusi- 
asms, and to read reviews and criti- 
cisms from the Horn Book, the Saturday 
Review of Literature, the New York 
Herald Tribune Books, the A.L.A. Book- 
list, and other sources. Criticism of 
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books of earlier years found in Anne 
Carroll Moore’s volumes is not forgotten. 


In my own children’s room students 
and beginning workers are encouraged 
to keep racks filled with books on vari- 
ous subjects and to watch the book cards 
in the day’s count to see which books 
go out. In this way they learn which 
are popular with the children and they 
read or examine the others to discover 
if possible why they are not so well 
liked. 


Developing Literary Taste 


Whenever an unusual title is added 
to the collection they are asked to read 
it, keeping in mind that it is a type which 
will require an introduction to children. 
Such books as Bambi, Myself when 
Young, The Windy Shore, and The 
Winged Girl of Knossos are in this 
class. Such reading will both broaden 
and deepen literary taste and apprecia- 
tion. Informal reading of poetry to a 
small group around a table and the use 
of poems in the regular story hour are 
stimulating. This sometimes leads to a 
poetry club in which good poetry is read 
and enjoyed together. One student had 
a delightful time Saturday mornings 
after the story hour showing the chil- 
dren our beautifully illustrated editions 
of fairy tales usually kept in the locked 
case. By having their attention called 
to the individual characteristics of the 
artists some of the children learned to 
recognize their work whenever they saw 
it. 

Until a young worker has developed a 
repertoire of her own, the more subject 
lists she has at hand the better. One 
week during the summer our schedule 
was such that three people were in the 
children’s room; besides myself, an ex- 
perienced assistant and a student. We 
sat down together and went thru our 
juvenile fiction shelf list card by card, 
adding titles as we came to them to 
a list of subjects not in our catalog: 
vacation, orphan, wilderness, mystery, 
humorous, mediocre, old-fashioned sto- 
ries, talking them over in turn. Later 


these lists were typed on cards, and as 
new titles came they were added where 
they belonged. This file is kept at the 
desk and is used constantly. 


Librarians 
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Miss Rathbone, in her presidential! 
address on creative librarianship, said, 
“We must know about the reading tastes, 
capacities, needs and habits of individual 
readers on all levels of the social struc- 
ture.” Thus a successful worker with 
children must be prepared to recognize 
and to help all types who come to the 
library. There is the gifted child with a 
high 1.0. We must help him to be a 
human, social individual as well as an 
exceptional student. He must be led 
to feel that he is not different funda- 
mentally from other boys and girls and 
for that reason a judicious use of books 
ordinarily read by those older than him- 
self may be advisable. Some of this 
group can take surprisingly difficult 
technical matter when looking for spe- 
cific information on a given subject, but 
are still quite normal in their likes and 
dislikes in recreational reading. 

Then there is the average normal 
young person whose mind, size, and 
appearance are all changing rapidly. 
Shall I say daily, or hourly? We need 
to exercise great patience and tact in our 
dealings with the adolescent in this stage 
of self-conscious growth; he is a child 
one minute and an adult the next. The 
beginning librarian must be trained to 
recognize this type and when in doubt 
to treat him as older rather than younger 
than his years. His self-respect is a 
very precious thing to him and it is 
much better to make him stretch than 
to run any risk of belittling him in his 
own estimation. If we look back to our 
own youth it will help us to be very 
wary of anything approaching ridicule 
or superiority in our manner toward our 
young people. They may appear more 
self-assured than we were at their age, 
but they are as sensitive. 

There is a third class of the mentally 
slow, but physically over-developed, 
whose reading interests are adult but 
whose reading ability is low. This is a 
particularly difficult group for the in- 
experienced worker to serve and one that 
requires great tact and skill in handling 
while affording less satisfaction in re 
sults obtained. We are agreed that we 
must meet our older boys and girls on 
their own levels, not where we think 
they ought to be or where we wish they 
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were. To try continually to make them 
take more than they are capable of 
assimilating will only discourage poor 
readers with little ambition. We will 
never make of them serious readers, but 
by satisfying their natural desires with 
the best they can appreciate, we may 
keep them from harmful “literature.” 
All of these types the young worker 
in the children’s room will find among 
the older members of her clientele. In 
books and articles written by librarians, 
social workers, and others interested in 


the problems of the younger adolescent, 
she will find records of experiences 
which will enrich her own background, 
but only thru daily contacts can she learn 
successfully to serve each group. 

To be successful in library work with 
children we must possess as rich a life 
as possible ourselves and pass it on to 
them without stint. As the old book of 
Proverbs so truly puts it, “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth; and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” 


The School Library 


“The library’s a place for books 

To lighten the spirit and fill the mind—” 
“Oh, by the way, does that stapler work? 
I have an Ec. notebook to bind.” 


“There’s nothing more wonderful than a book, 
The stored up wisdom of wisest men—” 
“Excuse me a minute if you will, 
I just dashed in to fill my pen.” 


“I worship the poetry of flowers rare 
The saucy glance in a pansy’s face—” 


“T like ’em too. I only came 
To see if I could borrow a vase.” 
“Ideals of art so nobly wrought 
Are stated here in master prose—” 
“You wouldn’t mind lending me a hank? 
I got a nose. I mean a Nose.” 
“The tale of Griselda’s patient endurance 
Teaches one never to anger in haste—” 
“T’ll take a book some other time, 
But gimme a clip and a dab of paste.” 
Victor1A MANSFIELD 








Dormitory and Fraternity Libraries 
By Willard P. Lewis* 








SIGMA NU FRATERNITY LIBRARY, PENN STATE COLLEGE 


AMID all the discussion regarding col- 

lege students’ reading centering 
around the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School there has been little 
comment on strictly elective general 
reading. Their dormitory plan included 
both study books and reading books. 
Therefore, I am tempted to believe that 
the following account of a ten weeks’ 
dormitory library experiment at the 
Pennsylvania State College may be of 
interest. 


The Grange Dormitory Library 


The Grange Dormitory at that institu- 
tion is a residence hall for girls with 
accommodations for from ninety to one 
hundred students, and a matron. It has 
no library room as such but a small 
check-room conveniently located near 
the hall and the matron’s quarters served 
the purpose. It was planned to have the 
girls take the books to their rooms for 
reading. The College Library provided 
seventy books and sect:onal book-cases. 


* Librarian, Pennsylvania State Coilege. 
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The books themselves included about 
thirty volumes of fiction, a dozen biog- 
raphies, five volumes of poetry, four 
travel, drama and popular science, three 
volumes of history, two each of art and 
religion, and one each of philosophy and 
etiquette. They were mostly of recent 
publication with a few standards. A 
simple self-charging system was installed 
with temporary book-cards. A slip was 
inserted within each book explaining the 
purpose of the library, the method of 
charging and requesting the return of 
the book to the shelves within a two 
week period. 

The results of the experiment are 
interesting. For the ten week period the 
total. circulation was two hundred and 
fifty-three—an average of almost three 
volumes per girl. Of the ninety-two dor- 
mitory residents—fifty-seven are sopho- 
mores, seventeen are juniors, nine are 
freshmen and nine are seniors. Thirty 
of the sophomores, eleven of the juniors, 
six of the freshmen and six of the 
seniors read books—a percentage in each 
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case of between 64 and 70 per cent. One 
freshman read twenty-three of the 
books, two juniors read seventeen each, 
a sophomore read fourteen. 


Of the books themselves—the one de- 
tective story in the collection—The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd by Agatha 
Christie—circulated fourteen times in 
ten weeks. Mrs. Carroll’s As the Earth 
Turns went out ten times. Mrs. Ald- 
rich’s White Bird Flying and Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s Bright Skin circulated nine times 
each. Other popular volumes of fiction 
were Miss Rea’s Six Mrs. Greenes, 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms, Mrs. 
Smith’s Flamenco, Night Flight by St. 
Exupery, Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis 
Rey and Buck’s Good Earth. Anthony 
Adverse was in constant demand, altho, 
because of its length, its recorded cir- 
culation was only seven. Of the more 
classic fiction, Anna Karenina went out 
three times, Knut Hamsun’s Growth of 
the Soil five times, and The Forsyte Saga 
and Poe’s Tales five times each. In biog- 
raphy Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography, 
Vera Brittain’s Testament of Youth and 
De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters had five 
circulations each. Dorothy Parker was 
the most popular poet, altho Edna St. 
Vincent Millay was a close second. 
Kaufman’s Of Thee I Sing was the 
favorite drama. Hialliburton’s Royal 
Road to Romance had the best circula- 
tion in travel, Jean’s Mysterious Uni- 
verse the best in science, and Browne’s 
This Believing World the best in re- 
ligion. Craven’s Men of Art and Mrs. 
Post’s Etiquette were popular. 


As a result, Grange Dormitory is de- 
manding another library for the fall. 
The Women’s Self Government Asso- 
ciation is furnishing a library and book- 
shelves for McAllister Hall—a second 
and larger girl’s dormitory—for a simi- 
lar purpose and “The Woman’s Build- 
ing,” the third of the larger residence 
halls for women, is making similar 
plans. The books are all accessioned and 
made a part of the College Library and 
after being rotated to the various dor- 
mitories will be returned to the central 
library for further circulation. Of the 
seventy volumes in the Grange Dormi- 
tory Library only one disappeared. It is 
probable that the plan will be extended 
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to the three residence halls for men as 
soon as possible.- It is all a part of a 
general campus ideal which includes the 
development and encouragement of li- 
braries at the fifty-six fraternities, for 
more and better reading among the stu- 
dents of the Pennsylvania State College. 


Fraternity Libraries 


Whereas the dormitory libraries con- 
sist entirely of books for recreational 
reading belonging to the College Library 
and serve as branches or stations of the 
College Library, the fraternity library 
belongs to the chapter in which it is 
housed. Of the fifty-six chapters of 
social fraternities which maintain houses 
at the Pennsylvania State College the 
majority now maintain libraries in spe- 
cial rooms or alcoves set apart in their 
houses and the fraternity librarian is a 
regularly elected official of the chapter. 
This is largely due to a promotional 
program initiated by the College Library. 
It has been unfortunately true in many 
fraternity houses on many campuses 
that the fraternity library is but a name 
for a shelf or two containing a few 
out-worn text-books contributed by de- 
parting alumni, perhaps a few numbers 
of the New Yorker, a partial file of the 
college annual and a worthless encyclo- 
pedia sold to an unsuspecting student 
buyer by a crafty book agent. Such was 
the case in many houses at Penn State. 

The College Library as the initial step 
in its campaign compiled from various 
reading lists and book review journals 
a list of seven hundred books for gen- 
eral student reading called “The Fra- 
ternity Five-Foot Shelf.” The list in- 
cluded a few books of general reference 
in art and athletics and science but for 
the most part included readable books in 
languages, travel, fiction, poetry, drama, 
essays and general literature. Some were 
books of yesterday—more were recent 
and current volumes. The list was care- 
fully selected and had the benefit of 
criticism by several members of the 
faculty and a number of librarians. It 
is not annotated but does contain pub- 
lisher and list price and other informa- 
tion necessary for identifying editions. 
The Interfraternity Council approved 
the whole proposition and paid for the 
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printing of five hundred copies of the 
list for distribution to the fraternities 
and urged the immediate appointment 
or election of fraternity librarians in all 
chapters. 

The College Library agreed on its 
part: 


1. To act as agent in purchasing the 
books thus obtaining the benefit of li- 
brary discounts and transportation sav- 
ings. 

2. To provide and insert suitable 
book-plates and to turn over the books 
to the fraternity librarians at the Col- 
lege Library. 

3. To instruct the fraternity librarians 
in the care, arrangement and checking 
of the books under their charge and in 
simple cataloging procedure as well as 
providing the necessary catalog cards 
so that each chapter may have a suitable 
card record of their books. 

4. To advise with the fraternities 
prior to the purchase of any volume or 
volumes not on “The Fraternity Five- 
Foot Shelf,” particularly reference works 
offered by subscription houses or book 
agents. 

The real success of this venture has, 
of course, depended on the activities of 
the fraternity librarians and other stu- 
dents interested. A monthly meeting of 
fraternity librarians has been held at 


RHO FRATERNITY 





LIBRARY, PENN STATE COLLEGE 
the various fraternity houses generally 
around an open fire. 

Results continue to accrue. Six chap 
ters have bought books thru the Col- 
lege Library. Others have included 
definite amounts for such purpose in 
the fraternity budget for the next year. 
One senior delegation presented a small 
well-selected collection of books with a 
memorial book plate to its chapter in 
memory of a brother who had died 
One librarian sent letters to all the Penn 
State faculty members of his fraternity 
on the campus—there happened to be 
fifty-six—for books or money for the 
library and received worth while con- 
tributions from twenty-five. Two fra- 
ternities subscribed for the Literary 
Guild books. Two fraternity librarians 
brought lists of periodicals to which 
their fraternity subscribed for revision 
by the college librarian. Twelve fra- 
ternity librarians have cataloged’ their 
books with the aid of the College Library 
staff. The college librarian on invitation 
went over the library of one chapter and 
culled the useless and out of date mate- 
rial. One chapter bought books with the 
money heretofore used for phonograph 
records. Letters have been received 
from six national fraternities that wish 
to promote the library idea within their 
own chapters and from deans of men 
and of women from other colleges. 

















Libraries for State Wards: The Minnesota Plan 


By Perrie Jones* 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, FARIBAULT, MINN 


N Minnesota there are eighteen state 

institutions under the Board of Con- 
trol of the Department of Public Insti- 
tutions. Each one of these institutions 
has its own permanent organized library 
with its budget for books and magazines 
determined by its own superintendent. 
Appointed by the Board and directly 
responsible to them is the Supervisor of 
Libraries whose responsibility is the gen- 
eral policy of administration, the choice 
of books and magazines and that im- 
portant matter of recommendations of 
local librarians. 

This unique plan, and I use the word 
after consideration as I believe Minne- 
sota to be the only state which has 
adopted a type of organization under 
which a supervisor is directly responsible 
to the Board of Control and not the 
Library Division, may be traced for its 
beginning to the generous vision of the 
then Library Commission and the pro- 
gressive, intelligent spirit of the Board 
of Control. 

More than a passing word should be 
given to this form of organization, as I 


believe it has made possible much of 
Minnesota’s proud standing in the mat- 
ter of institution libraries. It was felt 
back in 1913 after Miss M. E. Carey 
had been dividing her time for five years 
between the Library Commission and 
the libraries in the institutions, that the 
latter needed a full-time, trained library 
supervisor, and that she could function 
much more: effectively if she were an 
integral part of the Board rather than 
from some other department. Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, Secretary of the Library 
Commission at that time, was quick to 
recognize the advantage to the institu- 
tions, if not to her department, of such 
an arrangement and characteristically 
put behind her any thought that might 
have arisen of disadvantage to her own 
department, handing over to the Board 
and its supervisor complete control of 
these libraries. Miss Carey, from 1913 
until 1928 when she retired, held the 
position of supervisor, fifteen years of 
wise administration. 

Because of this placing of responsi- 
bility directly with the Board and its 
appointee, there has been undoubtedly 


* Supervisor of Institution Libraries, Board of Control, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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more interest in and solid backing of a 
progressive library program in the in- 
stitutions than would have resulted 
otherwise. 


If you add these two elements, an 
organization that met with favor and an 
exceptionally suitable person in charge, 
to a third which was a predisposition on 
the part of the founders of the institu- 
tions to a civilized view of caring for 
the State’s wards, you will understand 
that these libraries had a promising be- 
ginning. As far back as the first prison 
law which established the State Prison 
in 1851, there was a provision for a 
certain sum to be spent annually for 
books. Likewise in one of the early 
reports of the School for the Deaf, in 
the difficult days following the Civil 
war, there is a statement of the neces- 
sity of a suitable collection of children’s 
books for the students in that school. As 
a result of such interest there is today 
in this school an unusual collection of 
several hundred volumes of children’s 
books of 1850 and 1860 in the original 
editions and bindings. 


So from the first, we may rightly 
feel that this state has been extremely 
fortunate. Tradition plus rulings plus 
personality have played into the hands 
of a good library system and explain 
in large part how Minnesota has come 
to be a “white-headed boy” in this mat- 
ter of institution libraries. 


This system may perhaps be visual- 
ized most easily if it is described as a 
regional library with eighteen units of 
widely varying size and character within 
a radius of 200 miles from its admin- 
istrative center with no central depot of 
books at headquarters. 


There are today in six of the institu- 
tions experienced, full-time librarians, 
five of whom were appointed during the 
last two years. The policy of placing 
college graduates with library training 
in these positions has gained in favor 
among the superintendents. The method 
of “peaceful penetration” works very 
well. In the others the libraries are in 
charge either of the school principal, 
one of the attendants, matron, officer 
or even inmate. The supervisor makes 
on the average three visits a year to each 
institution arranging her own schedule. 





The book collections vary in size from 
approximately 1,000 to 17,000 volumes, 
and the size of the institutions, counting 
inmates only, from 60 to 2,200. 


The books, selected by the supervisor, 
with the advice of the local librarians, 
bought by the Board’s purchasing agent, 
paid for by the individual institutions, 
are prepared for circulation either by 
the supervisor’s assistant, also a trained 
librarian, if the work is done at head- 
quarters, or with the help of the super- 
visor in the case of the larger collections 
where the books are sent direct to the 
institutions. The D.C. is used and the 
cataloging is very simple, with only a 
shelf-list for the smaller collections, tho 
dictionary catalogs in varying stages of 
completion appear in the larger libraries. 
Duplicate shelf-lists by institution are 
part of headquarter’s records. The col- 
lections in eight of the institutions added 
to quarterly and in the others semi- 
annually, are well-rounded and usable, 
with a high percentage of non-fiction. 


In all the institutions except the Re- 
formatory for Men at St. Cloud, the 
State Prison, the ward for the criminal 
insane at St. Peter, and one of the asy- 
lums for the insane where ward collec- 
tions of twenty volumes each are kept 
in constant circulation, all who are 
physically able to do so come into the 
library and choose their own books. In 
the State Sanatorium for the Tuber- 
culous where most of the patients are 
in bed, the librarian, a university gradu- 
ate with library school training, makes 
ward visits with the book-cart. In one 
of the hospitals for the insane the libra- 
rian, likewise a university library school 
graduate, also does ward work. It is 
arranged in the hospitals for the insane 
to have only a very few come to the 
library at a time so that the librarian 
may give them individual attention. The 
nurses also help by coming to the library 
with requests when the patients are 
unable to do so. 

In the institutions which include class- 
work the library is modeled on the lines 
of the modern approved school library 
with classes brought to the library, in- 
struction in the use of the library, and 
at the School for the Deaf, a class of 
four in library technique. In addition 
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GILLETTE STATE HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


the importance of adjusting the library 
to the individual is emphasized continu- 
ally. Experiments are tried out, results 
studied. At the Gillette Hospital for 
Crippled Children the library has char- 
acteristics of both a hospital and school 
library. The combination here of imag- 
ination and personality in the librarian 
and a gift memorial library has extended 
the possibilities of a library’s usefulness 
to far points. At the Training School 
for Boys every boy has an interview 
with the librarian very soon after he 
arrives so that a personal contact is 
established, his tastes and reading ability 
discovered and books suggested and 
noted on his card before he has time 
to feel lost. The library has its place 
in the recreation schedule with hobby 
collections and reading aloud, and also 
concerns itself definitely with the sub- 
normal group. 

At the Reformatory for Men at St. 
Cloud an important part of a new man’s 
introduction into the régime is his know- 
ing the library. Here the library is a 
long room on the upper floor of the new 
educational building, with steel stacks, 
necessary tables, chairs, desks, et cetera, 
and some large, gay, foreign framed 
posters. Its 7,000 volumes include a 
good proportion of history, biography, 
literature, travel, economics, psychology 


and the like. The technical and refer- 
ence shelves are well stocked and form 
an important part of the non-fiction 
reading. In addition the institution sub- 
scribes to thirty-two weekly and monthly 
periodicals including trade and technical 
magazines. 

It is often noted and figures are 
quoted to show the incidence of eco- 
nomic pressure and crime. There would 
seem to be another important inter- 
relation and that is between crime and 
the utter lack of any trade or vocation 
of the law-breaker. Now the Education 
Department of the Reformatory has 
taken hold of this situation and is in- 
cluding all the shops in the school cur- 
riculum with the library a hard working 
ally. 

A diagnostic test is given in reading 
as a part of the educational tests which 
every inmate must take within a few 
days after entering the institution. After 
his grade placement in academic work 
has been so determined the inmate is 
called to the office of the Director of 
Education who also acts as institution 
librarian and is counseled in the use of 
the library facilities. During that inter- 
view, a record is made of the inmate’s 
reading habits, the types of books and 
magazines he prefers and has read in the 
past, his favorite authors and the types 
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of non-fiction he is most interested in 
and most suited to. Library cards, both 
fiction and non-fiction, are filled out for 
him during this consultation and an 
effort is made to see that his reading 
habits are extended into wider or per- 
haps different fields. If the new inmate 
expresses a desire for a reading course 
in any particular subject it is outlined 
for him by the Director of Education, 
inasmuch as there is no trained libra- 
rian, and turned over to the library. 
The data obtained during this interview 
become a part of the individual educa- 
tional files kept for each inmate. Our 
greatest. need here is a trained civilian 
librarian who can give even more read- 
ing guidance and make possible the 
inmates using the library as a reading 
room, 

In the all-day elementary and high 
school with an enrollment of nearly 300 
students in this institution, considerable 
emphasis is placed on directed supple- 
mentary reading. The necessary reading 
lists are available. The relation between 
the Director of Education and the staff 
of the local State Teachers’ College is 
very close and equally helpful. Many 
of their advanced students are used as 
instructors. The Relief program has 
provided still others. 

In addition to the ordinary activities 
and responsibilities which a library as- 
sumes in cooperation with class-room 
work such as class-room collections and 
special requests, library bulletin boards 
are being placed in the shops and as the 
shop instruction progresses thru its vari- 
ous phases, reference material pertain- 
ing to the particular processes or stages 
involved, are posted. The technical and 
vocational education is also linked up 
with appropriate reading in other fields 
to give the inmate a more satisfactory 
general background. In addition to a 
free use of bulletin boards exhibiting 
information as to circulation, book- 
jackets, lists, and the like, there is the 
column of book-notes in the weekly 
paper, The Pillar, as well as a single 
sheet monthly supplement devoted par- 
ticularly to the new books. These re- 
views are done by the inmates and main- 
tain a high level of performance. 

The State Prison also maintains a 
book column in its weekly paper, The 
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Mirror. There is also in The Mirror a 
Query column in which are printed the 
questions with their answers that the 
individual prisoner is allowed to send 
to the supervisor. Both at the Reform- 
atory and at the Prison the men are 
paid a small daily wage for their serv- 
ices and work in the library is con- 
sidered highly desirable. Naturally 
much care must be taken to see that 
lively barter in “plugs” and chocolate 
bars for special book privileges is made 
impossible. At any time, the men may 
ask for special books from the super- 
visor and do so. Altho contact with the 
individual to any great extent has not 
been possible at the Prison as at St. 
Cloud the amount of reading done is 
tremendous and the collection is large 
tho not so well supported as at St. Cloud. 
At the Reformatory for Women at 
Shakopee with its sixty inmates only, 
we are building up slowly a useful col 
lection, with the teacher in charge of 
the class-work stimulating new interest. 
The attractive, tho smallish room, with 
shelves on two sides, a bay window, 
reading table, mounted foreign posters, 
is open to the women every evening, who 
come, one cottage at a time, and spend 
an hour or so browsing from the shelves 
Another room across the hall is for read 
ing solely. Inasmuch as this whole insti 
tution looks like and has the atmosphere 
much more of a girls’ school than a 
prison the library has an opportunity 
for some interesting experiments. 
There is not space in this brief pape: 
to more than outline this work or even 
to mention all the institutions. In addi 
tion to the work with the eighteen per- 
manent libraries the supervisor selects 
and circulates traveling libraries (35 
volumes each) among the twelve small 
(25-40 beds) county sanatoria for the 
tuberculous thruout the state. These 
collections move every two months and 
are budgeted for by the Division of 
Tuberculous under the Board of Con 
trol. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that inasmuch as the staff 
at the State Sanatorium because of their 
contagion technique may not use the 
same books as the patients, the new 
books are always at the disposal of the 
staff and employees before they go to 
the patients, which they do as soon as 
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the next new lot arrives. In addition 
there is for the staff a fifty-book travel- 
ing library rented from the Library Di- 
vision of the Department of Education. 
We call upon the Library Division for 
loans whenever necessary, which is not 
often. 

At headquarters there is adjacent to 
the supervisor’s office, housed in a sepa- 
rate room, the Board’s library, a special- 
ized collection of books on penology, 
feeble-mindedness, insanity, child wel- 
fare, delinquency, et cetera, together 
with state and federal documents for 
the use of the Board or any other state 


they received their quota of the project’s 
output. These are greatly appreciated. 
We feel that opportunities to use the 
library to its full capacity are increasing, 
that the beginnings we have had in this 
state, carrying with them as they do, 
obligations for careful and consistent 
development are producing the helpful 
agency envisioned by the founders. 
With the economic and spiritual neces- 
sity before us of making every man and 
woman possible a self-supporting unit in 
the community, the library is working 
to meet the demand which falls to its 
lot. In the nature of things these wards 





LIBRARY OF THE STATE REFORMATORY FOR MEN, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


department or any institution staff mem- 
ber who may have need of them. 

Briefly then, this work may be sum- 
marized as an organized library system 
with eighteen branches scattered about 
the state, a small specialized reference 
collection of the 300’s at headquarters 
and twelve traveling libraries in con- 
stant circulation. During the last bien- 
nium ending June 30, 1934, 6,627 vol- 
umes were added by purchase and 2,217 
by gift, 8,844 in all, to the institutions, 
the traveling collections and the Board’s 
library. Last, and of comparatively little 
importance, the circulation for that 
period in the institutions alone was well 
over the million mark. 

Our institution libraries have also 
been fortunate in having over one hun- 
dred P.W.A.P. works of art allocated 
to them by the Board of Control when 


of the state as they go out into society 
will have a narrow margin of security. 
The library can definitely enlarge that 
margin. 

With the progressive policies of car- 
ing for the insane, criminals, delinquents, 
the blind, deaf, crippled, and others in 
our institutions the library has kept pace 
and has a future of great interest not 
only in maintaining approved standards 
of library competency but in affording 
unusual opportunity for special studies 
in such matters as remedial reading, 
vocabulary studies, therapeutic reading 
and reading tastes. Most of this to be 
sure lies in the future, that moment of 
existence »arely glimpsed in front of us 
before we must turn our heads over our 
shoulders to see it disappearing in the 
past. So it seems not unwise to speak 
of plans not yet completed in outlining 
the library system that exists today in 
the state institutions of Minnesota. 








My Motion Picture Information Department 
By Jeannette M. Drake* 


OVING pictures are acknowledged to 

be an important factor in our modern 
life, a factor which must be reckoned with 
and cannot safely be ignored. Any angle 
of public life which has as wide an interest 
radius, and as great an influence as the mo- 
tion picture, particularly on the youth of our 
time, is of significance to libraries. 

Because of the feeling of a measure of 
responsibility in the matter, the Pasadena 
Public Library was glad of the opportunity 
to cooperate in the dissemination of the news 
of good pictures and that of poor or vicious 
ones, thru a Motion Picture Service. 

This service, installed in January of this 
year, is, as far as we know, unique in Pasa- 
dena in that it had its inception in the Pasa- 
dena Coordinating Council of Social Agencies 
This is a voluntary group made up of repre- 
sentatives from the social workers, the ju- 
venile court, the school truant officer, a 
minister, and others. This committee has 
community interests at heart and the im- 
provement of any community influence which 
affects the young people of the city. 

Thru the Council’s efforts and with the 
cooperation of the theater managers, the pic- 
ture service was made an S.E.R.A. project 
which the Council hoped to handle thru the 
library and with the cooperation of the li- 
brary. This was a tribute to the library's 
place in the community as a factor in its 
betterment, a recognition which we were happy 
to verify and encourage thru this plan. 

The service is handled in this way: 

A catalog file of over-size cards is brought 
weekly to the library by the service repre- 
sentative and filed by him in the box pro- 
vided for that purpose. The file is in two 
alphabets; first, arranged by the name of 
the theater, and second, by the title of the 
picture. Hence, the information wanted may 
readily be found according to the nature of 
the request. 

The cards are brought into the library a 
week in advance so that forthcoming pic- 
tures as well as those currently showing may 
be reported upon. The file is kept in the 
Reference Room and the reference librarians 
answer all inquiries from it. In fairness to 
the exhibitors there is no advice given as to 
the “best” picture to see. That is left to the 
judgment and choice of the enquirer after he 
hears the reports on the pictures in which 
he is interested. 


* Librarian, Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, California. 


It is always made clear to the enquirer 
that all opinions are quoted and do not origi- 
nate in the library, nor is the library in any 
way responsible for them. We quote the 
information provided and the source of the 
judgment is always given as well. 

Under the file, by theater, the name of the 
theater, its address and telephone number, 
the inclusive dates when the picture will be 
shown, time of performance, price of ad- 
mission and name of picture, are listed. 

Under the file, by picture, the title of the 
picture, at which theater it may be seen, the 
cast, director, and the report on the picture’s 
merit are indicated. The sources of the quo- 
tations are varied. They include, among 
others, the California Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, Parents’ Magazine, Christian Cen- 
tury, Educational Screen, Woman's University 
Club of Los Angeles, etc. 

A résumé of the plot of the picture is 
given with comments and a concluding recom- 
mendation. These recommendations are en- 
lightening and helpful and prove a terse guide 
to selections. One word often tells all one 
wishes to know. As a sample of the service, 
I quote from an actual card in the file: 


“Countess oF Monte Cristo”’ 


Universal 
Comedy—Mar. 1934. Director Karl Freund 
Cast: Fay Wray, Paul Lukas, Patsy Kelly 


MotTIon Picture Propucers snp DusTRisuTors 

. A fanciful comedy with the Cinderella 
touch. Much of the background is foreign 
made and authentic and interesting. Implaus- 
ible, but amusing and clean in treatment. 
Aputts anp Younc Prop te.” 


Tue University Womens Crus, Los ANGELES 

. This is a clever farce. Fantastic, highly 
improbable, lightly entertaining. 2-16 Amus- 
ing. 8-12 Interest.” 


Comments vary according to the quality of 
the picture and range from “Too sad for 
emotional children”; “Unwholesome”; “Mis- 
leading ethics”; “Adults,” depending on in- 
dividual taste; 8-12, “too mature to appre- 
ciate; “not for highly nervous children,” etc. 
Also when a picture has been made from a 
book that fact is noted. This is directly 
helpful to the library itself. 

This appraisal of current releases helps the 
whole family choose their film entertainment 
intelligently since quality, age and audience 
suitability are all indicated. The information 
is of great service to parents, especially, who 
wish to know what their children are seeing 
for amusement. 


This paper was read before the Small 


Libraries Round Table at the Denver Conference of the A.L.A. 
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The catalog cards are brought to the li- 
brary already typed and the representative 
files them and keeps the record up to date. 
The library's part is simply to house the 
file and give out the information contained 
in it. There is no charge, of course, con- 
nected with the service. 
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The Motion Picture Service is a practical 
aid and is intended furthermore to encourage 
a more critical attitude toward motion pic- 
tures and to develop appreciation of their 
artistic and character values. The library 
is happy to assist in and have a part in such 
an enterprise. 


The New Year in Other Lands 
Compiled by Myrtle Funkhouser* 


GENERAL 
Chambers, BE. K. New year customs. In his 
Medieval stage. 1903. v.1. p.249-73 
Chambers, Robert, ed. New year’s festivities. 
In his Book of days. 1863. v.1l. p.27-34 
Deems, E. M. comp. New year’s day. In his 
Holy-days and holidays. c1902. p.3-7 
Eichler, Lillian New year’s day. In her The 
customs of mankind. c1924. p.393-403 


Frazer, J. G. New year customs. (Consult the 
index volume to his The golden bough, 3d 
ed. 1907-15. 12 vols.) 


Hone, William New year’s day. In his Every- 


day book and table talk. 1824-27. v.l. p.3-20; 
v.2. p.4-26; v.3. p.7 

Hopkins, Tighe New year’s day. Eng Illust 
p.14-22 Ja ‘95 

Lamb, (Mrs.) M. J. New year’s holiday; its 
origin and observances. Mag of Amer Hist 


15:79-81 Ja ‘86 

McSpadden, J. W. New year’s day. In his 
The book of holdiays. rev. ed. 1927. p.3-15 

McWhorter, G. C. The holidays. New year’s to 
Twelfth-night. Harper 32:358-65 F '66 

Miles, C. A. New year customs. (From his 
Christmas in ritual and tradition) Pittsburgh. 
er library. Monthly Bulletin 25:489-93 


In his Christmas 
p.321-34 


Miles, C. A. New year’s day. 
in ritual and tradition. 1912. 
Miller, E. W. New year’s day. In his Mono- 
graphs on anniversaries and festivals. 1913 
Nash, E. T. New year’s customs in many lands. 
Chautauquan 26:423-4 Ja '98 
New year. In Mabie, H. W. Book of Christ- 
mas. C1909. p.296-332 
Notable new year’s days. 
74:5-8 Ja 6 '94 
Patten, H. P. New year’s day. 
year’s festivals. 1903. p.2-35 
Picton, J. A. New year’s day. 
23:52-6 Ja °82 
Walsh, W. S. comp. New year customs. (From 
his Curiosities of popular customs) Pittsburgh. 


All the Year Round 
In her The 


Good Words 


ye ca library. Monthly Bulietin 25:493 
Walsh, W. S. comp. New year’s day. In his 
Curiosities of popular customs 1897. 


.732-50 
ells, J. New year’s day; customs of various 
nations. Sund M 28:16-20 Ja ’99 


AMERICA, TROPICAL 


Nuttall, Zelia New year of tropical American 
indigenes. The new year festival of the 
ancient inhabitants of tropical America and 
its revival. Bul Pan Am Union 62:67-73 Ja '28 


ANAM 


Meynard, Alfred. Time’s fresh budding in 
Annam. Asia 31:104-7 F ’31 


BABYLON 


Hooke, S. H. Babylonian new year festival. 
J Manch Egypt & Orient Soc 13:29-38 '27 


BRITISH ISLES 
Brand, John New year’s. In Brand’s popular 
antiquities of Great Britain. Faiths and folk- 
lore... 1905. v.2. p.433-6 


Brand, John New year’s day. In his Observa- 


tions on the popular antiquities of Great 

Britain 3d ed. 1849. v.1. p.10-20 
Brand, John New year’s eve. In his Observa- 

tions on the popular antiquities of Great 


Britain . .. 3d ed. 1849. v.1. p.1-10 
Hervey, T. K. New year’s eve and new year’s 
day. in his The book of Christmas. 1888. 


p.315-38 - Be 
New year’s day festivities. Frank Leslie's M 
. ae “First 


45:73-9 Ja ‘98 
Rhys, John and Higgins, ; 
foot’’ in the British Isles. Folk-Lore 3:253-64 
Je ‘92 
Telford, E. P. 
33, 36 Ja 9 ‘97 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. 


Wassail bowl. MHarper’s B 30: 


New year’s day. In his 


British popular customs present and past. 
1900. p.1-19 
Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. New year’s eve. In his 
British popular customs present and past. 
1900. p.501-9 
See also England; Scotland 


BULGARIA 

S. K. Christmas and new year in 

Youth's Comp 65:675-6 D 22 °92 
CHINA 

Allan, C. W. New year decorations in China. 
Discovery 3:188-90 Jl °'22 

Mabel New year in the flowery king- 
dom. Canad M 58:253-7 Ja '22 

Feudge, F. R. How I kept the Chinese new 
year. St N 3:225-7 F °76 

Hillman, M. G. The Chinese new year. Youth’s 
Comp 64:23-4 Ja 8 ’91 : 

Lee, B. Y. China’s success in abolishing new 
year. China W R 51:348 F 8 '30 : 

Missemer, G. W. Some reflections on Chinese 
new year. China W R 55:457 F 28 ‘31 

Pruitt, Ida New year’s eve in Peking. Atlan 
149:47-53 Ja °'32 


Vatralsky, 
Bulgaria. 


Burns, 


Saito, Shinichiro Peking’s new year. ‘Trans- 
Pac 16:8 Ja 14 '28 ; 
Scidmore, E. R. The Chinese new year. In his 


1900. p.444-59 


China; the long-lived empire. 
Miss R 


Smith, A. H. Chinese new year notes. 
21 (n.s.11):49-52 Ja ’98 


Smith, A. H. The new year in China. Open 
Court 14:43-5 Ja ‘00 
Waln, Nora Coming of China new year. Atlan 


37:88-93 Ja ‘26 
CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 
H. H. A Chinese new year’s in California. In 
Our holidays; their meaning and spirit retold 
from St. Nicholas. c1905. p.82-4 
Wores, Theodore Ah Gau’s new year’s cele- 


bration. St N 24:293-8 F ‘97 
ENGLAND 
De Land, C. O. Wassailing. Harper's W 42: 


1296 D 31 '98 
James, Henry An English new year. 
Portraits of places. 4th ed. c1883. 
New year’s presents to Henry VIII. 
32:208-10 O ’92 
See also British Isles 
FORMOSA 
New are day in Formosa. 


In his 
p307-15 
Reliquary 


Saito, Shinichi:o 
Trans-Pac 1°:7 Ja 14 


; 


* Librarian, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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FRANCE 
Crawford, Emily New year’s day in Paris. 


Eng Illust 11:347-52 Ja ‘94 
Hodgens, Eleanor A new year’s ceremony 
the blessing of animals. Chautauquan 24:467-9 


Ja ‘97 

McDonald, E. A. B. A new year’s gift. In her 
Colette in France. c1913. p.112-16 

New year’s day festivities. Frank Leslie’s M 
$5:73-9 Ja ‘98 


GREECE 
Hasluck, M. M. LBasil-cake of the Greek new 
year. Folk-Lore 38:143-77 Je ‘27 
INDIA 
Hess, M. W. New year’s day in India. St N 
55:218-19 Ja ‘28 
ITALY 


Notes on some annual customs 
Antiquary 33:83-7, 


Godden, G. M. 
of the Abruzzi peasantry. 
110-14 Mr ‘97 


JAPAN 
Akimoto, Shunkichi (Santaro, pseud.) Celebra 
tion of the new year season in Japan. Trans- 


Pac 16:9 Ja 14 °28 

Akimoto, Shunkichi (Santaro, pseud.) Other 
customs of the new year in Japan. Trans- 
Pac 16:8 Ja 21 ’28 

Austen, N. V. Welcoming the new year to 
Japan. Travel 38:15-19 Ja ‘22 

De Forest, J. H. New year’s day in Japan. 
Mis R 24 (n.s.14):347-8 My ‘01 

Ema, Tsutomu New year traditions. Trans 


Pac 16:8 Ja 14 °28 

Emerson, Edwin, Jr. Japan's brightest new 
year. Sunset 16:267-70 Ja ’ 

Gunsaulus, H. C. The Japanese new year's 
festival. In her The Japanese new year's 
festival, games and pastimes. 1923. p.1-12 
(Field museum of natural history. ,;Anthro- 


pology leaflet, no.113) 

Hayes, F. B. With the Japanese court at new 
year’s. Cosmopol 24:587-94 Ap ‘98 

Kuck, L. E. Cleaning at year-end is part of 
ceremony. Trans-Pac 23:44 Ja 10 °35 : 

Kuck, L. BE. New year decorations have special 
meaning. Trans-Pac 22:5+ Ja 11 ‘34 

Kuck, L. E. New year is heralded by displays 
of toys. Trans-Pac 21:5+ D 21 °'33 

Kuck, L. E. Straw ropes decorate shops at end 
of year. Trans-Pac 21:5+ D 28 °33 

Little, Frances, pseud. (Mrs. Fannie Caldwell 
Macaulay) As ! saw new year’s in Japan 
Ladies H J 25:11 Ja ’08 

Lucey, Marion Those new year street decora- 


tions. Trans-Pac 17:8 Ja 12 ’29 

McDonald, E. B. and Dalrymple, Julia New 
year’s day. In their Umé San in Japan. 
c1909. p.111-18 

Nakano, Suyeo New year customs. Trans- 
Pac 15:8 D 24 °2 

New year’s celebrations in Japan. Sci Am S&S 


74:107 Ag 17 '12 

New year’s decorations and customs in Japan. 
Leisure Hour 43:164-8 Mr '94 

New year’s in Tokyo. Travel 13:247-8 F ‘08 

Ozaki, Y. T. New year’s in the streets of 
Tokyo. Ind 72:17-22 Ja 4 ‘12 

Strange, E. F. The new year’s card of Japan 
Ludgate 2d ser. 5:281-7 Ja ‘98 

Tablada, J. J. Japanese new year cards. Int 
Studio 78:276-84 Ja '24 (More a discussion of 
art than of the customs) 
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Uenoda, Setsuo New year season is religious 


in Japan, recalls old customs. Trans-Pa: 
23:4-5 Ja 31 °35 


Uenoda, Setsuo Scramble to settle ac- 
counts marks last days of old year. Trans- 
Pac 23:5 Ja 17 °35 

Uenoda, Setsuo Year-end once family affair 
now spent on the busy streets. Trans-Pa 
23:4 Ja 3 ‘35 

Watanna, Onoto New year’s day in Japan. /n 
Stevenson, B. E. and Stevenson, E. Lb. Days 
and deeds; prose . . ©1907. p.9-10 

Watanna, Onoto New year’s day in 
Frank Leslie’s M 49:283-6 Ja-'00 
Veil, Elsie Shinnen o medeto, 
year. Asia 33:25 Ja °33 

Yule, E. S. Ume’s new-year’s day. St 
201-4 Ja ‘12 (A child’s story) 


JEWS 
The, fall Jewish holidays. 
"13 


Japan 


new 


happy 


N 39 


Outlook 105:296 O 11 


KOREA 
New year’s holiday 
boy in Korea. c1928 


MALAY PENINSULA 
Wildman, Rounsevelle A new year's day 
Malaya. Picturesque Singapore custom 
Overland n.s.27:76-80 Ja ‘96 
Wildman, Rounsevelle A new 
the Orient. Youth’s Comp 68:7-8 


MONGOLIA 
The first of the white month. Liv Age 156 
Mr 10 °83 


New, Ilhan 


In his Whe 
I was a 5 


p.85-95 


year’s day i 
Ja 3 °95 


NORMANDY 
New year in Normandy. Gentleman's Mag 74 
282-94 Mr '05 


PERSIA 
Bent, J. T. New year’s day in a Persian 
lage. Eng Illust 7:326-30 Ja ‘90 
Saghaphi, M. M. K. Happy new year! ‘Naw 
Rouz,’’ a joyous Persian heritage from the 
ancient, pre-Islamic life of Iran. Asia 28 
212-17 Mr ‘28 


ROUMANIA 


Van Teslaar, J. S. New year greetings 
When I was a boy in Roumania. c1917. 


RUSSIA 
Christmas and new year’s in Russia. R of Rs 
29:343 Mr °04 
Narraikow, Countess New year’s in Russia 
Harper's Young People 13:186-7 Ja 5 ‘92 


SCOTLAND 


Addis, M. E. L. English Christmas and Scot- 
tish new year. Leslie’s M 41:122-7 Ja ‘96 

Crombie, J. E. First-footing in Aberdeenshire 
Folk-Lore 4:315-21 S ‘93 


In his 


p.92-6 


Grierson, Elizabeth Hogomany and new year's 
day. In her Scotland. 1908 p.32-6 

Hastie, G. First-footing in Scotland Folk 
Lore 4:309-14 S ‘93 

New year’s day in Scotland. All the Year 
Round 25:108-11 D 31 ‘70 

See also British Isles 
SUMATRA 
Means, P. B. New years in Sumatra Amer 


Oxonian 15:161-6 Jl °'28 


A Kindergarten Library Project 
By Adeline Taylor 


ITERATURE and kindergarten are both 
long words but one would think that was 
about all they held in common. Not so in 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) kindergartens, how- 
ever, where even literature is not too com- 


plicated a subject to be simplified into an 
interesting and instructive classroom project 
for the five to six-year-olds. 

No more worthy school objective could 
there be than the stimulation of reading in- 
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KINDERGARTNERS BUILD THEIR OWN LIBRARY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


terest and no better and more responsive field 
is there than in the very beginning of the 
school set-up, the kindergarten. Proof of this 
is the kindergarten library project recently 
completed in a Cedar Rapids elementary 
school. 

Not only have the boys and girls had no 
end of fun in building and painting the 
furniture for their little library and pasting 
up pictures for books with which to stock the 
shelves but they have become acquainted with 
the best in juvenile fiction, learned how to 
take care of books, acquired useful knowledge 
from pictures, learned how to mount pictures, 
found out the uses of the library, learned to 
tell the difference between a story and a 
poem, learned to recognize colors, gained 
some knowledge of arithmetic from measuring 
boards and orange crates for their miniature 
furniture, learned to recognize letters, num- 
bers and names on labels, learned how to 
mend books. 

Nine words they added to their vocabulary— 
library, librarian, shelves, literature, file, re- 
pair, author, titles, index. But even more 
important than all these outgrowths from the 
project is the fact that these little folk at an 
early and impressionable age have developed 
an intelligent interest in reading which in the 
majority of cases will develop as they grow 
up. More and more the realization is coming 
that the time to implant the incentive for 


doing the worthwhile instructive and cultural 
things is at the beginning of school, not at 
the close with the giving out of diplomas. 

Shelves were built by the children and the 
books in their library together with those 
brought from home were segregated into 
different groups—ship, airplane, picture, ani- 
mals, Mother Goose. Cards cut out of colored 
cardboard were printed to designate which 
shelf held what type of stories and the chil- 
dren learned to recognize the different sections 
by the color of the label. 

A visit to the public library preceded the 
school activity and there the youngsters 
noticed. display racks for new books and built 
some of these for their own library, as well 
as reading tables, chairs and benches. Pic- 
tures cut from magazines and papers were 
brought in by the children and compiled into 
picture books for the library. In one corner 
of the library, which is set off from the rest 
of the room by a low wooden railing painted 
green to match the orange crate furniture, is 
a “moving picture machine.” This machine 
consists of a frame set on a standard in front 
of which children can drop a series of pic- 
tures telling a nursery story. 

The boys and girls have as much fun using 
their library as they did making it, and read- 
ing is now one of the biggest sports in the 
day’s program. 








The School Libraries Section 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. Pending the appointment of an editorial committee by the School Libraries 
Committee of the A.L.A., notices for these pages should be sent to Louisa A. 





Ward, South High Library, Denver, Colorado. 





Publicity Report of 
MARGARET CLEAVELAND 


John Adams High School, Cleveland 


(Tied for Third Prize, A. L. A. 
Publicity Contest) 


ITH the library overcrowded for a half 
of each day and filled to capacity the 
other half, our advertising has to be the kind 
which will make the book and pamphlet re- 
sources known to those who come to the 
library instead of publicity which will influence 
more students to try to come from the Study 
Halls. 
In this effort to improve the quality instead 
of the quantity of our library service, our 
publicity has been along the following lines: 


Bulletin board and book displays in the 
library. 

Discussion of mutilation and missing 
books thruout the school. 

An effort to decrease library fines. 

Informing faculty of library resources. 

Sending advance notices to branch libra- 
ries of reference assignments. 

Introducing the library to incoming stu- 
dents. 


Exhibits 


To advertise the vertical file frequent bulle- 
tin board displays have been used, headed 


PAMPHLETS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


DO YOU USE THE VERTICAL FILE? 


When Geography classes were studying 
South America, a map and suitable pamphlets 
were posted. In a similar way the microscope 
was correlated with biology; chemistry pam- 
phlets at the time of the convention of the 
American Chemical Society held in this city; 
vitamins, proteins, phosphorus and calcium 
with classes discussing diet. 

To arouse an interest in leisure time ac- 
tivities, bulletin board displays have been 
arranged such as: 
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WHAT IS YOUR HOBBY? 
THIS 1S MYRON JAFFE’s (Photography) 
(or) 


THIS IS ROBERT vOTYPKA’S (Microscopic Photo- 
graphs and Drawings). A third type of bul- 
letin board display was planned to stimulate 
recreational reading. In a high school, stu 
dents who are prominent in athletics, student 
government, and the school paper receiv 
recognition. Why should not those who do 
good reading be noticed? 


A bulletin board headed 


RECOMMENDED BY 





and bearing a list of books which the in- 
dividual student enjoyed has brought to the 
attention of the student body a great variety 
of titles actually read and enjoyed by high 
school boys and girls. 


We asked students whom we had recognized 
as good-readers for lists of from ten to 
fifteen titles which they had enjoyed. In 
addition other students on their own initiative 
have left lists on my desk from time to time. 
We found that thirteen of these student lists 
totaled 160 titles of which more than one- 
third were non-fiction. To give an idea of 
the quality of the lists I quote several titles 
of both non fiction and fiction. 


NUN FICTION 


Alexander Once a Grand Duke 
Bourke Eyes on Russia 
Chamberlin Soviet Russia 

De Kruif Men Against Death 
oa David Livingstone 
Gibbs Since Then 

Ibsen Peer Gynt 

Jackson Europe Since the War 
Lindsay Selected Poems 
Seldes You Can’t Print That 
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Soule The Coming American 
Revolution 

Steffens Autobiography of Lin- 
coln Steffens 

Strachey Menace of Fascism 

Villiers Grain Race 

Warner Unintentional Charm of 
Men 

Wells The Shape of Things to 
Come 

FICTION 

Bronté Jane Eyre 

Buck Good Earth 

Canfield Home Maker 

Carroll As the Earth Turns 

Cather My Antonia 

De La Roche White Oaks of Jalna 

Dostoievsky Crime and Punishment 

Feuchtwanger Oppermans 

Galsworthy Forsyte Saga 

Hardy Mayor of Casterbridge 

Haworth Caverns of Sunset 


Java Head 


Hergesheimer 
Let the Hurricane Roar 


Lane, Rose W. 


Sinclair Boston 

Walpole Wintersmoon 

Wells Joan and Peter 

Wilder Bridge of San Luis Rey 


These 160 titles formed the basis of a book 
display advertised by a large sign “RECOM- 
MENDED BY ADAMS STUDENTS.” Seldom has a 
display of books been so popular. As one 
student expressed it, “The variety of that gets 
me.” 

It has been interesting to see the attitude of 
the students toward the student recommenda- 
tions and the Hobby displays. It has decidedly 
increased their feeling of ownership in the 
library and has given more of the attitude of 
partnership, which is perhaps one requisite 
for the success of a school library. 

In an effort to bring to the attention of the 
entire school the serious problem resulting 
from the mutilation and theft of books the 
following program was followed: 


On October 23 and 24 the students in two 
public speaking classes, each one armed with 
a mutilated book, spoke before every home 
room and in some English and history classes. 
The home room teacher graded the talks 
which were credited as the day’s recitation by 
the public speaking teacher. In preparation of 
these talks the librarian had presented to the 
public speaking classes the following facts: 


Size of the missing list for 1934 
Types of mutilation 
Cost of rebinding of books 


Cost of photostating pages to mend 
mutilated books 


Decreased book budget 


aa eal nat Dat 


uw 
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This program received the hearty support of 
the principal and the head of the English 
Department. From the publicity standpoint it 
brought the problem of mutilation of books 
before the entire faculty and student body. 


Library Fines 


Publicity in an effort to decrease the num- 
ber of students owing fines was given on the 
library bulletin board, under several headings, 
as 


ARE you THE ONE OWING A FINE? 
HOME ROOMS WITH ONE FINE 
(or) 


HAVE YOU A LIBRARY FINE? 


followed by the student’s name and the 
amount of the fine. Recognition was given to 
those Home Rooms which owed no fines. In 
addition typed notices were sent to individual 
students who owed a fine for one month 
stating the amount and the date due. This 
type of publicity was in addition to the regu- 
lar use of Student Council cooperation and 
occasional notes to teachers. 


Information Sent to Teachers 


Believing that more extensive use of library 
resources will be made if each teacher knows 
what material is available, we attempt to keep 
the faculty informed of new pamphlets and 
books. The librarian was requested to speak 
before the Home Economics Department in 
an effort to increase the amount of use made 
of the library by the students in that depart- 
ment. A record was kept for a short period 
of the number of students and of the books 
circulated in half a dozen different subjects in 
order to form a basis of comparison of the 
use of the library. From Home Economics 
as well as others which make frequent refer- 
ence assignments, we obtained semester out- 
lines. With these on file we have advance 
information of the majority of subjects to be 
discussed in the classes. We are a branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library, and this device 
gives us the opportunity of borrowing addi- 
tional material. Since many of our students 
use branch libraries, lists of subjects to be 
studied the following weeks are sent to branch 
libraries and to the Stevenson Room at the 
Public Library. 


Introducing the Library to Incoming Students 


The Office set up a Guidance Program for 
the new students. Meetings were held once 
a week thruout the semester, when different 
phases of the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities were presented. The library was 


(Continued on last page) 








Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the Association of 


Assistant Librarians. 


English librarians are invited to send material and photo- 


graphs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


VII. 
Dear Friend: 

I was glad to have the opportunity last week 
of attending the opening of a charming addi- 
tion to the modern libraries of London—the 
Golders Green Branch of the Hendon Public 
Libraries. The Hendon Central Library is 
of course itself one of the newest additions 
to London’s Public Libraries, and is usually 
visited by American visitors, and this new 
branch is a worthy offshoot. 


It is a small library, partly because there is 
a definite tendency in England towards smaller 
branch libraries, and partly I imagine because 
land values in North-West London have be- 
come almost prohibitive in recent years, and 
the question of obtaining a site at any price 
at all is a difficult one. The site on which 
the library is built is not an easy one, being 
long and narrow, with open space at the 
back and front only (I understand that our 
English law of ancient lights made additional 
difficulties), but virtues have been made out 
of necessities in the production of a very 
interesting interior arrangement. 

The reading room, that bane of the English 
branch library, has been abolished, and a 
single staff enclosure has been made to serve 
both adult lending and children’s library. A 
small reference library has been provided in 
the lending library, and the children’s library 
can be adapted for use for lectures. The 
librarian’s office has been rather amusingly 
but most practicably placed on a _ balcony 
overlooking the adult library, and necessary 
stack accommodation has been tucked in on 
both floors. A small additional amenity is 
provided in a small garden for summer read- 
ing, access to which is gained by French 
windows from the adult library. Every ounce 
of available space has been used, and that 
space arranged for economic administration 
by a small staff, a notable point when I re- 
member some of the libraries I have seen and 
worked in. The chief point of criticism I 
could make was that no room had been left 
for expansion, and the building was too solid 
to be ready for pulling down in thirty years, 
as would probably be necessary. 
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I describe this library, not because it is 
particularly important in itself (it is not so 
luxurious as the new branch at Leytonstone 
nor so rich in ideas as new branches in Leeds 
and Sheffield), but because, while it is fairly 
typical of the modern small library in Eng- 
land, it is different enough to be interesting 
to the student. After all, the small library 
is the backbone of the library movement in 
England and America, and while few of us 
hope to have the building of a library like 
Manchester or Sheffield, most of us expect 
to design at least one branch in our careers. 
And while differing issue methods create 
greatly differing designs, in the planning of 
interior arrangement England can learn from 
America and America from England. You 
will then I think be interested in comparing 
and contrasting the plan of such a building 
with similar ones in America. 

I was traveling in East Anglia recently 
(which is of course the round bump on the 
Eastern side of England, and saw there a 
children’s library I had not seen before, at 
Lowestoft. The library had been opened 
some time, but with its royal blue stained 
shelving, primrose washed walls, and deeper 
yellow display panels, this remainéd one of 
the prettiest libraries I had seen for some 
time. I often wonder, by the way, whether 
your children’s libraries in America are really 
so ugly as they appear in photographs. There 
seems to be a universal use of spidery “old 
world” chairs and long ‘polished tables which 
I find most repelling. I hope you will hotly 
resent this and produce some photographs of 
children’s libraries worthy of being put beside 
your magnificent adult reference libraries and 
lending libraries I see illustrated. 


The purpose of my vist to East Anglia 
was to speak to members of the Assistant 
Librarians’ Association on the issue which 
is at present agitating us here—the proposed 
final amalgamation with the Library Asso- 
ciation. It has been felt for some time that 
the present state of affairs, with the compli- 
cated network of divisions, branches, sections, 
was out-of-date, and a scheme for complete 
absorption has been prepared and is now 
being voted upon. Since the scheme involves 
the entire disappearance of a thirty-five-year- 
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old association with 3,000 members, and the 
discontinuance of the Library Assistant, you 
will realise that there has been some con- 
troversy and some heart-burning. But I have 
little doubt as to which way the issue will go. 
A single and truly national association is an 
essential for further library progress in Eng- 
land, and I think assistants will take the 
long view and realise that. 

The question of nationalisation for instance, 
which as I told you was very much in the air 
at the last L.A. conference and will be still 
more talked about at the next, is one problem 
needing a united front in the near future. 
There is a definite feeling among municipal 
librarians that our hands are being slowly 
forced on this question of government con- 
trol, and, whether they are right or wrong, 
they have certainly much evidence to support 
them. The recent publication under the im- 
print of the Library Association of a County 
Libraries Manual containing paragraphs in 
favour of government control drew forth 
emphatic protests from a number of eminent 
librarians, and the feeling stirred up was not 
entirely stilled by the Association’s graceful 
disclaimer of responsibility. 

I was very interested to see last month a 
letter on film censorship in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, with particular reference to the English 
film “Nell Gwyn.” When I had got over the 
shock of seeing praise of British films and 
British film censorship, I could not help feel- 
ing that, however patriotic I am, I did not 
agree with the writer. I saw the film in its 


English version, and was not particularly 
interested in it, nor could I agree that its 
historical fidelity was exceptional. In any 


case, the life of a Restoration prostitute is 
of no great historical importance, and a slight 
tampering with circumstances of her end 
could hardly offend the Clio. 
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Nor are the facts of the British censorship 
quite so simple and logical as the writer 
gives them. The A and U certificates are 
certainly given, but not universally enforced; 
I have seen in many cinemas unaccompanied 
children watching A films, and in one revolt- 
ing instance remember seeing two children, 
one about 14 (technically perhaps an adult 
in the eyes of a cinema manager), and the 
other about 8, watching a gangster film. The 
younger child was obviously repelled, and 
showed it, but the older child would not leave 
the theatre. Also, the final word whether a 
film shall or shall not be shown lies with the 
local licensing body—the town council. Thus 
the onus of licensing can be thrown upon the 
shoulders of a quite inexpert body of people 
who have no claim to moral or other guidance. 

Finally, the British system is not very 
flexible. The inflexible rule against showing 
the figure of Christ in a film has prevented 
many films being shown. The inflexible rule 
against the portrayal of prostitution (kings’ 
mistresses are apparently not prostitutes) pre- 
vented the showing of “Joyless Street,” one 
of the finest of silent films. Rules against 
political films prevented the showing of several 
important Russian films, except where cour- 
ageous local councils ignored the decision of 
the censorship board. The writer in the 
Wilson Bulletin is of course right in saying 
that the division into A and U is the best 
method of approach to film censorship, but to 
make it as intelligent as possible in England 
the censors must eventually widen the scope 
of the A film, and safeguard children by 
making sure that the divisions are enforced. 
In the case of certain films, not necessarily 
those over which the censor now hesitates, 
children should not be admitted in any 
circumstances. 

I have recently had several more instances 
of the influence of the film on reading. The 
recent showing of “David Copperfield” in my 
library district brought shoals of enquiries, 
mainly from children, while the production 
of “Les Miserables” brought enquiries from 
people whom I am sure had not heard of 
Victor Hugo before. And I have just been 
looking at the issue figures of a display 
arranged by one of my staff of books from 
which films have been made. The popularity 
of the display has been about twice as great 
as any in a series of over thirty. 

It is not very complimentary to our success 
as cultural educationalists when we have to 
depend on a film to popularise a classic, 
though I suppose a plea of topicality would 
excuse us to some extent. But every book 
chosen by a reader must be chosen for some 
reason, however obscure or difficult to get 
at the reason is, and if the fact of having 
(Continued on last page) 
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A Librarian Looks at Russia 


EARLY all the correspondence that 

reaches me is of some interest, but best 
of all I like to hear from roving, inquiring, 
contemplative, Or angry people, even when 
(or should I say “especially when”) their 
observations do not coincide with mine. Since 
I do not recall having read anywhere an 
American librarian’s report on Russia, I am 
pleased this month to print an exceedingly 
interesting communication from Margaret P. 
Coleman of the Omaha Public Library, who 
has done much roving and inquiring. Miss 
Coleman’s letter supplements, to some extent, 
her article in this issue on “America, Russia, 
and Adult Education.” She writes: 

“Since I came back from the U.S.S.R., as 
the young communists insist on calling it, 
many Russo-philes have asked me “if the 
Russian people are still Russian,” thinking, 
of course, in terms of national culture. Be- 
cause such a question naturally includes liter- 


ature I thought my answer might be of 
interest to librarians. 
“My first generalization is that I was 


amazed to find how little the revolution had 
revolutionized. Now of course I never saw 
Russia before 1934. I only know it thru its 
novels, history and music. And of course 
the communists would indignantly point to 
their new tractor factories and parks of cul- 
ture and rest and say ‘This is what the 
revolution has done.’ But these changes, 
drastic as many of them are, have not changed 
the people themselves—the Russian tempera- 
ment. I read with deep scepticism the glowing 
accounts of certain writers and visitors to 
Russia who declare that the Soviet govern- 
ment is ‘changing human nature.’ I wonder. 
To me the people I saw, the peasants, workers, 
government officials, the young and enthusi- 
astic Intourist guides who lived and traveled 
with us for a month, exemplified the same 
traits of character that I had found in Rudin, 
in Oblomovy, in the Karamozovs. 

“*Chas, chas,’ which can mean tomorrow or 
never, sums up for the Russian character what 
“mafiana” does for the Mexican—a whole 
way of looking at life so alien to the western- 
ers’ bustling practicality. The people of 
today, like the characters in the novels, are 
forever talking and talking and accomplish- 
ing nothing. Yet here was the paradox. They 
have already accomplished so much. It was 
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a constant marvel to me that a five-year plan 
had ever been possible in such a country; it 
is still a marvel. 

“There is an interesting parallel between 
Peter’s craze for westernization when he first 
built his capital on the marshes and ordered 
the muzhiks to shave off their beards and 
learn French, and the present almost blind 
worship of the Russians for western machines 
and industrialization. But I feel that Russia’s 
greatest contribution to world culture is not 
in aping the countries of the west but in 
being more deeply and vitally herself—and 
that means an acknowledgment of her past 

“I didn’t realize how Asiatic Russia is in 
her viewpoint until I got back into Central 
Europe, where, whether you are in France, 
Switzerland, Germany, or Austria, you feel 
a similarity of “culture pattern” that makes 
them European; a culture pattern so different 
from that in Russia, yet one too intangible to 
define. 

“A great deal of Russia’s present mania 
for machines is, I suspect, forced on them 
from above, and may not last after the novelty 
has worn off ‘and the revolution won.’ The 
Russians will discover, if and when they have 
given every family a bath-tub, every man a 
razor, and woman a pair of silk stockings, 
that these things in themselves don’t make the 
possessor happy. And being by nature a 
philosophic rather than a materialistic people, 
they will discover it sooner than some other 
nations did. I am foolish enough to hope 
that the artistic consciousness of a people 
that is second to none in the world will 
eventually break thru the present often absurd 
restrictions upon it. You have only to hear 
the Young Pioneers singing lustily in words 
set to an old folk tune, to see the ballet at 
Moscow, or the photography of a film taken 
in the Georgian mountains to realize that 
innately the Russians are as artistic as they 
ever were. 

We had an interview with Professor Mirsky 
of the University of Moscow, the authority 
on the history of Russian literature. He has 
apparently gone over heart and soul to the 
communist interpretation. Our discussion 
with him over censorship was one of the 
most provocative we had in a summer full 
of lively discussions. He said, as we all 
know, that a writer who disagrees with the 
communist ideology has no chance of getting 
published in Russia. But he would not admit 
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that this need be a handicap to the genuine 
artist, giving Gorki as an example. He said, 
(which seems to have been confirmed by later 
reports of conferences of Soviet writers) 
that a more liberal viewpoint is creeping into 
literature on this matter of propaganda. The 
leaders are beginning to feel that propaganda 
alone is not enough—even that active propa- 
ganda is antagonistic to art. 

“Certainly anyone who has followed the 
literary output of Russia thru the first Piati- 
letka and into the second—even if he must 
follow it in translation—has noticed, I think, 
the striking of a new note—or is it a very 
old one? Squaring the Circle was one of the 
first examples of the Russians laughing at 
themselves. An example from the publishers’ 
lists of this fall is Zostchenko’s book of short 
stories, Russia Laughs. You don’t know quite 
whether to compare him to Gogol or to 
Chekhov, but you feel that some comparison 
is in order. And Sholokov in his recent novel 
Seeds of Tomorrow sees the communist world 
of collective farming as an artist and not as 
a propagandist. 

“But these books have come to my attention 
since I heard Mirsky. To return to Moscow 
in July 1934—we asked him about the status 
of the old Russian masters, Tolstoy for in- 
stance, and about foreign authors in transla- 
tion. He answered rather unsatisfactorily, 
unwilling to acknowledge that Tolstoy was 
now less known and appreciated in Russia 
than abroad. ‘We still read Tolstoy, but we 
have revaluated him.’ As to foreign authors: 
‘We do not prohibit translations of anything 
which is not definitely anti-Marxian.’ (They 
show a partiality, among Americans, for 
Dreiser, Lewis, Jack London.) 

“But how many ways that “anti-Marxian” 
can be interpreted! Perhaps it is a 
symptom of their youth, this Soviet intoler- 
ance for anything which is faintly bourgeois. 
As they grow more secure internally, less 
suspicious of the outside world, they may 
take a more mature attitude toward things, 
come to appreciate their own past, not only 
as a “horrible example,” as they preserve it 
with such care at Tsarskoye Selo or the 
Hermitage, but as a living past which has 
something to offer to their own present. 
There’s a conflict evident already. For much 
of what is seen in the theater is art in its 
highest manifestation, while further down the 
line we met with amusing if not tragic opposi- 
tion to ‘art for art’s sake.’ Tanya, a little 
Intourist guide on the Volga, refused to sing 
‘Ochi Chornya’ (Black Eyes) because it glori- 
fied the bourgeois sentiment of love. Again, 
on the Soviet steamer on the Black Sea, one 
of our party sat down at the piano and 
wandered thru a number of German lieder 
and a few melodies of Tschaikowsky. ‘Please, 
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Mr. Schultz,’ said Tanya, ‘You mustn’t play 
those. They're reactionary.’ ... 

“It is only one of the ironic contradictions 
of the Soviet system that ‘they’ have killed 
off or banished their leaders and yet are 
trying desperately to train a new generation 
of such leaders. Must these again, if they 
become individualistic and independent as 
leaders are apt to do, be liquidated in their 
turn? What irony it is, after all, that some 
of the most ardent instigators of revolution, 
such as Catherine Breshkovsky and countless 
other intelligentzia, should be the first to 
suffer when the revolution came! 

“Which brings me back to the place I 
started from—that the revolution was not a 
revolution as we think of the term—in the 
triumph of freedom and liberalism. 

“The communists are always talking about 
the ‘long view of history.’ It is when I do 
that that I feel confident of the future of 
Russia’s great heritage. Like Eugene Lyons, 
I feel that much of what is found in Moscow 
today ‘is older than Karl Marx and is likely 
to survive the Communist Party.’” 


Marcaret P. CoLEMAN 


Member No. 3! 


Dear Sir: 


I respectfully request permission to present 
my application for membership in your rapidly 
growing “Liberal League for Librarians,” 
with the positive understanding, of course, 
that it is in no way affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Liberty League. 

I submit as qualifications the following: 

1. A whole-hearted endorsement of your 
organization’s aims. 

2. A complete agreement with the aims and 
ideals expressed in the editorials of 
S.J.K., late alias “Dilly Tante.” 

3. A thoro admiration for the courage 
of the Wilson Bulletin in opposing the 
status quo, and its hatred of restraint 
on academic freedom and freedom of the 
press. 

4. A desire to associate myself with the 
“Old stormy petrel” from Cleveland, and 
perhaps qualify as the young stormy 
petrel from Oxford. 

5. A wish to help put Ohio in control of 
the organization and thus make it 
memorable as something besides the na- 
tive state of Warren G. Harding, and the 
Ohio Gang. 

6. Finally the most important qualification 
of all: Unlike S.J.K., I am a librarian, 
and unlike the “Old Stormy Petrel” I 
am practicing the profession at the 
present time. I have never attended a 
library school! 
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Hoping for a favorable action from your 
board of directors, and assuring you of a 
willingness to submit any further gilt-edged 
credentials that might be desired, I am 

J. H. Suera, Bibliographer 
Scripps Foundation 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


[Dear Young Petrel, welcome to our fold! 
The password, countersign, handshake, and 
secret instructions will be sent to you promptly 
in a plain-wrapped package.—S.J.K.] 


Who Can Explain? 


Publishing hath its mysteries no less than 
crime—as any publisher will tell you. 

Two specific puzzles have recently engrossed 
the business office of The Wilson Company. 
The first was a flood of orders for sweep- 
stakes tickets. The solution to this was com- 
paratively simple. It was traced to an adver- 
tisement of the Reference Shelf volume on 
“Lotteries.” 

The second is still a mystery. For some 
months the company has been receiving 
letters—mainly from the South and South- 
west—requesting “your book on _ Buried 
Treasure.” (On one of these curious missives 
I have reported before.) The letters are 
similar in that they are generally written in 
pencil, on cheap paper, poorly inscribed and 
spelled. Some are drab, some funny in their 
confidences, others verge on the pathetic. 
There was the man, for instance, who wrote 
at length about the “sperits”’ which were 
keeping him from discovering certain hidden 
wealth of which he knew. With the help of 
“your book,” he wrote, he was positive that 
he could “excorsise” these troublesome de- 
mons, and he would be willing to share the 
rewards. 

Now, The Wilson Company has never, to 
the knowledge of the oldest inhabitant, pub- 
lished any book dealing with buried treasure. 
Nor is there among its list of titles any 
allegorical one which might lead to this mis- 
take. Who can explain to us, then, the origin 
of these letters? 


Librarians as Treasurers 


The following amusing incident was found 
by Joseph Nathan Kane, author of Famous 
First Facts and More First Facts in Leigh 
Hunt’s London Journal of Wednesday, No- 
vember 26, 1834. 

Bautru being sent to Spain on political 
business and, attending the Court of the 
Escurial, took the opportunity to visit the 
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library, promising himself great satisfaction 
in an acquaintance with the librarian; but a 
little discourse let him see that the man scarce 
knew what books were under his care, much 
less the contents and best editions, or the 
character of their authors. 


Discoursing afterwards with the King about 
the decorations of that magnificent palace, his 
Majesty happened to say, “Foreigners of 
learning have expressed great approbation of 
my library here.” 

“Nor can it be too much admired,” answered 
Bautru, “but your Majesty’s librarian is quite 
misplaced there; he’d make an excellent Lord 
Treasurer.” 


“A Lord Treasurer,” 
“How so?” 


replied the King 
“Why, he never fingers what is committed 
to his care.” 


The Influence of Public Libraries 


Dear Sir: 

In regard to the plea of Miss Haines, quoted 
by Miss Quigley and by you in the October 
“Roving Eye,” for citations from biographies 
showing the influence of the public library, 
probably others have already told you of the 
master’s thesis written in 1929 by Miss Dorothy 
M. Black at the University of Illinois Library 
School, on “The influence of public libraries 
as revealed by biography and autobiography.” 
I know that Miss Black read and made cita- 
tions from a great many biographies, and 
produced a very interesting study which might 
well be published. 

Rutu N. LatsHaw, Classifier 
Princeton University Library 





JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


| Book of the Month Club 

| Dual selection: 

| If I Have Four Apples, by Josephine 
Lawrence. Stokes 

The Next Hundred Years, by C. C 

| 


Furnas. Reynal & Hitchcock 
Literary Guild 
The Sound Wagon, by T. S. Stribling 
Doubleday, Doran 
| Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys—The Lobster War, by Thames 
Williamson. Lothrop | 
_ Older girls—Uncharted Ways, by Caro 
line Dale Snedeker. Doubleday, Doran 
_ Intermediate group—The book of | Pre- 
historic Animals, by Raymond Ditmars and 
Helene Carter. Lippincott 
Primary group—The Blue Mittens, by 
Mary Katherine Reely. Hale 
| Catholic Book Club 
December choice: White Hawthorne, by | 
Lucille Borden. Macmillan 
January choice: The Ark and the Dove, 
by C. J. Ives. Longmans 











The Foreign Scene 
By Arthur Berthold 


OTWITHSTANDING an increased con- 

cern for the present and the future, 
there are still certain classes of individuals, 
notably among the professions, to whom the 
past ever remains a source of wonderment 
and an object of veneration. Librarians and 
especially bibliographers often show a pre- 
dilection for antiquarian subjects and investi- 
gations and it is to a large extent due to 
them that the reading public is never quite 
oblivious of the past. 

The year 1939 will be a significant one for 
all lovers of literature and antiquity. It will 
mark the passing of four centuries of printing 
in Mexico, and three centuries in the United 
States. The Mexicans are busy with plans 
for the celebration, and a first contribution 
to the event has already appeared. It is Dr. 
Emilio Valtén’s Impresos Mexicanos del 
Siglo XVI published recently by the Imprenta 


Universitaria of Mexico. Enthusiastic re- 
viewers in La Bibliografia (for June and 
July) declare this work to be a_ worthy 


successor to the bibliographies of Icazbalceta, 
Medina, and Ledén. It is furthermore re- 
markable for introducing a novel approach to 
bibliography. While the chronological ar- 
rangement has been retained, this applies not 
exclusively to the imprints alone but also to 
the printers: meaning that not the imprint 
but the printer is taken as the point of 
departure. 

The January issue of Bibliogramas (Argen- 
tine) contains an illuminating discussion of 
the technique of the book by José M. Lépez 
Soto, a member of the leading publishing 
house of Buenos Aires. Mr. Lépez Soto’s 
theme is the relationship of the size of the 
book to its subject matter, its intended use, 
and the amount of material which is to 
be compassed within single covers. Without 
going into details, it ought to be recorded 
that the writer appears to favor somewhat 
smaller sizes for books of popular reading 
than are usual in this country, the 16mo and 
the 18mo being preferred to the 12mo and 8vo 
favored by our publishers. The magazine 
Bibliogramas itself must be commended for 
the numerous reproductions of contemporary 
Argentinian book covers, which, to say the 
least, appear to be extremely well designed. 

An article entitled “Humoristische Werken”’ 
(Works of Humor) in the September Biblio- 
theekleven is a suggestive attempt to analyse 
the various factors and points of view which 
contribute to make a book humorous. This 
rather extensive study, based on international 


examples, is by A. J. Scholte who concludes 
that much that passes for humor proceeds 
from a method of placing a person in an 
atmosphere with which he is temperamentally 
in disagreement, by a cumulation of anecdotes 
around a given person, by making him a 
wanderer meeting with strange adventures 
(Pickwick, etc.), by presenting him as obsessed 
with a ruling idea or passion (Don Quixote), 
etc. 

I have been somewhat neglectful in calling 
your attention to a most delightful booklet 
by Irene Graebsch which appeared as Beiheft 
No. 3 of Die Biicherei. It is entitled Wir 
lesen (We are reading) and was published 
several months ago. It is a_ bibliography 
or rather an informal guide to about 400 chil- 
dren’s books, and what appears to be espe- 
cially worthy of commendation, it is written 
for the children themselves. The whole is 
divided into ten groups which have to do 
with travel and the world in general, sagas 
and tales of heroic doings, historical sagas 
of the German nation, the German youth 
movement in theory and practice, country and 
rural life, animals, how to make things, auto- 
mobiles, ships and airplanes, fairy-tales, and 
a selection of picture books. The usual 
designation as to the age of reader is omitted, 
but the informal annotations usually bring 
out this item to enable the child to make 
intelligent choice. Whenever possible, illus- 
trations are supplied from the books them- 
selves; and at the end there is an author and 
title index for library use. It is a most 
entertaining volume and, because of its inter- 
national scope in subject matter, will be found 
valuable in every children’s department. 


Literary News from Abroad 


Pearl Buck’s A House Divided has been 
the leading best-seller in Denmark. . . Stefan 
Lorant, author of J Was Hitler’s Prisoner, 
and Tatiana Tchernavin, author of Escape 
from the Soviets, will come to America to 
lecture early in 1936. .. Naomi Jacob, English 
novelist, has received the Eichelberger Inter- 
national Humane Award for her _ book, 
Honour Come Back. . . Gordon Craig is in 
Genoa at work on a book describing a new 
type of theatre which he wishes to see created 
in England. . . Noel Coward has been touring 
the provinces in three new playlets written by 
himself. 
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Midwinter Meetings 


HE Midwinter Conference of the Amer- 

ican Library Association will be held in 
Chicago, December 29, 1935, thru January 
1, 1936. Headquarters will be at the Drake 
Hotel. 


Federal Aid Endorsed 


States such as Arkansas and Mississippi, 
with less than $200 per capita income, are 
distinctly at a loss when it comes to offering 
library service equal to that procurable in 
California or New York with their more than 
$500 per capita income. To ameliorate this 
inequality in library opportunity several state 
library associations have recently endorsed the 
principle of federal aid. The Pacific North- 
west Library Association—representing Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
and British Columbia—passed the following 
resolution at its early autumn meeting in 
Portland, Oregon: 


“Whereas, the present system of library 
support is utterly inadequate in giving service 
to even a fraction of the population, 

“Whereas, the impoverishment of wide 
areas of our country will preclude local sup- 
port in those areas and thereby penalize the 
satisfaction of educational and cultural needs 
of large numbers of our population, 

“Whereas, the entire nation gains or suf- 
fers by the presence or absence of adequate 
educational and cultural facilities in all the 
localities, 

“Whereas, federal support of other cul- 
tural work is now becoming widespread, and 
the present opportunity for federal support 
of libraries might not again present itself, 
Therefore 

“Be it Resolved: That the officers of the 
American Library Association be charged with 
the responsibility of making an effective de- 
mand for adequate federal support for a 
nation-wide library program.” 


Wisconsin, Iowa, and South Carolina passed 
similar resolutions at their fall meetings. 


Library Development in the South 


Education for librarianship in the south— 
with special reference to the training of 
school librarians—was discussed in Atlanta 
during the early part of the week, November 
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11 to 16. The Library Committee on Co- 
Operation with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the 
Southeastern and Southwestern library asso- 
ciations, invited representatives of institutions 
offering library courses, state supervisors of 
school libraries, state library extension work- 
ers, and representatives of the A. L. A. to meet 
with them for this discussion. 

A five-year report on library developments 
in the south, which is being prepared by 
Tommie Dora Barker, A. L.A. regional field 
agent, was considered at the meeting of the 
Library Extension Board with the Policy 
Committees of the Southeastern and South- 
western library associations during the latter 
half of that week. 

Carl H. Milam, Julia Wright Merrill, Anita 
M. Hostetter, and Jessie Gay Van Cleve, of 
the headquarters staff, and Dr. Louis R. 
Wilson, president of the A. L. A., attended the 
meetings. 


Junior Members Plan Midwinter 
Meeting 


To record all that exists in print or manu- 
script on the way in which the library has 
been affected in these lean years, as it looks 
to the administrator, the staff, and-the public, 
is the object of the survey undertaken this 
year by junior members of the A. L. A. 
Several state groups are cooperating, and find- 
ings will be discussed at a meeting of junior 
members during the midwinter conference. 

Whatever has been said of new types of 
readers who have made their way to the 
library, of changing reading habits and in- 
terests, or of new vocational guidance serv- 
ices will be set down by this group, under the 
chairmanship of Paul Howard, of the School 
of Mines and Metallurgy Library at Rolla, 
Missouri. The damper which the depression 
laid on library budgets, book purchases, and 
salaries; the replacement of trained with 
untrained workers; the influence of govern- 
ment aid—these indicate the scope and pur- 
pose of this survey which should be a valu- 
able source history of the library during this 
critical period. 

Popular readable pamphlets to help the 
adult patron use the library is a second 
project on the junior members’ docket at mid- 
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winter. Each pamphlet would deal with just 
one subject, and in six or eight pages, with 
pictures or sketches, introduce the reader to 
an unfamiliar service or tool. Winifred A. 
Sutherland, of the Albany Public Library, 
is chairman of the round table’s Editorial 
Committee which has been looking into the 
feasibility of such a series. 


Scrapbook Tells the Story 


Librarians had cause for jubilee when the 
Illinois state legislature, at its last session, 
passed a bill providing $600,000 for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals in about 270 
public libraries. This demonstration of a 
main plank in the A.L.A. platform for nation- 
wide library service—state aid for public 
libraries—is serving both as encouragement 
and guide to other state planning committees. 

A scrapbook has been compiled which shows 
the three-fold approach made in Illinois: pub- 
licity used with librarians, so they would know 
about bills to be introduced and have am- 
munition on their behalf; that directed at 
state leaders (approximately 500,000 citizens 
were represented by the organizations sup- 
porting the library measure) ; and that placed 
on the desks of members of the legislature. 

This scrapbook of legislative procedure may 
be borrowed from the Publicity Department 
at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Ave. Chicago, for the cost of transportation. 
Requests will be filled in the order of their 
receipt. 


Fellowships for Research 


Twelve months’ freedom for advanced 
study is again thrown open to a limited num- 
ber of librarians in the United States and 
Canada thru the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The distribution 
of the awards which this grant makes possible 
has been placed in the hands of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships, 
and applications for scholarships for 1936-37 
must be sent to its chairman, Harrison W. 
Craver, Engineering Societies Library, 29 
West 39th St. New York City, before Febru- 
ary 1, 1936. 

Investigation relating to the library’s educa- 
tional and social functions, and studies along 
administrative and technical lines, are what 
the Carnegie Corporation and the American 
Library Association wish to encourage. Can- 
didates must be graduates of approved colleges 
or universities, with a year’s study in a 
library school and satisfactory experience in 
library work. Each individual is entirely 
free to select his own project, and it is ex- 
pected that his report will be a definite con- 
tribution to library science. 
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The stipend for a fellowship will be $1,500 
or more, while scholarships of $750 to $1,000 
may be awarded to persons with more limited 
training and experience. Applicants should 
send a typewritten letter (accompanied by a 
recent photograph) to Mr. Craver, giving him 
information on the following points: 


a. Age; 

b. Record of college work, including name 

of college, dates, degrees, major sub- 

jects of study, relative standing in class, 
transcript of course records, etc.; 

Reading and speaking knowledge of for- 

eign languages; 

d. Training and experience in library work; 
other occupational experience ; 

e. Plan of proposed study in detail; 

f. Educational auspices under which appli- 
cant desires to study; 

g. Names and addresses of three persons 
who can speak, on the basis of their 
own professional competence and from 
personal knowledge of the candidate, 
as to the candidate’s capacity (1) for 
library work, and (2) for specific work 
outlined under (e) above. 
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Candidates should be prepared to submit 
health certificates. They should not request 
persons named in section (g) to write directly 
to the Committee. 


Literary Prize Contests 


For the best manuscript, fiction or non- 
fiction, relating to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps: $500 in cash against royalties from 
serial publication in “Happy Days,” the official 
weekly of the CCC, and publication in book 
form by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. Open 
to anyone, whether or not a member of the 
CCC. Send manuscripts to “Happy Days,” 
Washington News Building, Washington, D.C. 
Contest closes April 1, 1936. 


For the best novel of Jewish interest: $2,500 
Edwin Wolf Award. Open to anyone. Judges: 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Fannie Hurst, and 
Edwin Wolf II. Send manuscripts to the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia. Contest closes April 15, 1936. 


For the best work of fiction and for the 
best work of non-fiction by a Canadian author: 
each $1,000 as an advance on account of royal- 
ties. Open only to legal residents of the 
Dominion of Canada. Send manuscripts to 
the Dodge Publishing Company of New York 
or to George J. McLeod, Ltd., of Toronto. 
Contest closes June 1, 1936. 








The Mail Bag 


[Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence col- 
umns of the Wilson Bulletin are open to all 
our readers for debate and comment. The 
Editor is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in these columns. ] 


Seattle Discussion Group 


To the Editor: 

Librarians are supposed to be scholars, 
and scholars are popularly supposed to be the 
very embodiment of a “scientific” detachment 
that never permits its good name to be sullied 
by the entertainment of so crass a thing as 
an opinion. But after a lengthy period of 
being bruited about by the stone-cold facts 
of life, librarians are becoming acutely aware 
of the fact that they must seriously engage 
in publicity or public relations work as effec- 
tively as business men do if they expect to 
“sell” their services to an eager public and 
keep them sold. 

The Library Discussion Group of Seattle, 
referred to recently in these pages, is a 
democratic organization of all ranks and 
types of librarians which is accomplishing 
worthwhile things. It seeks to do more than 
merely elaborate upon the obvious and the 
insignificant. In its short history of some 
six months it has: held monthly meetings 
featuring speakers and round-table discussions 
on such themes as tenure, library finance, and 
staff associations; served as a stimulus for 
organizing staff associations in the University 
and Public Libraries; and tackled the problem 
of public relations work. 

One of its most recent achievements was 
its launching into the field of publicity, or 
public relations, work. Considerable discus- 
sion had created the felt need for organized 
effort from the ranks of library workers to 
carry out a systematic campaign schedule 
for adequate financial support, much of this 
being of such a nature that library administra- 
tors and their boards might not feel in a 
position to undertake. 

During September the budget of the Pub- 
lic Library was under consideration by the 
city council, so the Library Discussion Group 
decided to take its maiden plunge in the direc- 
tion of forestalling a budget cut. A _ public 
relations committee was appointed, of which 
the writer was chairman. Financial and serv- 
ice statistics of Seattle and comparable cities 
(covering the libraries and other city de- 
partments) were speedily collected; maps and 
charts showing decline in the area served were 
collected; and charts and statistical tables 
were prepared. 
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With the assembled data at its finger tips, 
the committee went into action. The aid 
of friends was enlisted whenever possibl 
Professional, service, commercial, and com 
munity clubs were contacted, presented with 
the facts, and prevailed upon to record them- 
selves as in favor of the city council making 
no cut in the library budget. Organizations 
of federated clubs in the city did likewise; 
and this was most effective in drawing news- 
paper publicity, for Seattle has as highly 
organized a system of clubs as any large city 
in the country. Key organizations such as 
the Engineers Club and the Advertising Club 
were contacted and furnished with a luncheon 
speaker to outline briefly their special and 
vital interest in adequate library service for 
their professional work. This was very effec- 
tive. After one such talk—out of a clear sky 
—one of the club’s prominent members, who 
heads the public relations department of a 
local broadcasting concern, offered the services 
of his station for the broadcasting of brief, 
periodic human interest material that would 
simultaneously keep the public aware of the 
status of the library and its value to them 


In brief, the result of these few short 
weeks of effort by a group of enthusiastic 
novitiates was that the budget of the public 
library was not cut (at least the Group was 
a considerable factor in preventing a cut) ; 
and the danger had been great. Another 
result of these efforts was that the value of 
organized outside work on the part of pro 
fessional workers had been proved empirically 
And a third result was that more’and more 
librarians were shown to be aware of the 
fact that large libraries are in need of full 
time public relations officials. 

The work of this group has only begun 
We feel that such work will continue to in 
crease in scope and effectiveness. 

WILt1AM P. TucKER 
Corps Area Librarian, 
9th Corps Area, C.C.C. 
Formerly Asst. to the Librarian, 
Seattle Public Library 


Junior Members’ Department 
To the Editor: 


A Junior Members’ department in the Bul- 
letin would reach the largest and most inter- 
ested number of readers. Could not the 
various Junior Members’ groups already 


formed in several states each contribute for 
a month? Why not ask them? 








Wilson Bulletin for 


Pennsylvania is forming a Junior Members’ 
group now. Thirteen met for breakfast at the 
P. L. A. at Wernersville in October and this 
was the first thing proposed—to ask you to 
organize the department so that we may find 
out what other groups are doing, and to 
submit our activities as a possible first con- 
tribution. 

The Pennsylvania Junior group plans to 
circulate a news-letter during the winter as 
a means of getting acquainted. That is our 
first need, to know each other. The enjoy- 
ment which the older members find in renew- 
ing their friendships with other librarians at 
the state meetings has been obvious. We who 
go to fewer meetings welcome an opportunity 
to build up a similar acquaintanceship with 
other younger librarians and with those who 
stay at home as well. At this P. L. A. meet- 
ing many of us for the first time met other 
younger librarians whom we had seen before 
at other meetings but never had an oppor- 
tunity to know. We shall try to extend this 
process with the news-letter. 

Our other plan is to make up a list of 
Junior Members in the state since we can not 
hope to do much until we know who compose 
our group. We ask that any younger libra- 
rians who are interested send in to the 
secretary their mames and addresses and 
positions to be added to this list and to re- 
ceive the news-letter. 

An informal organization of the following 
people for an organization committee for next 
year was set up: 

Mary Klove, Osterhout Free Library, 

Wilkes-Barre—Chairman 
Betty Blakeslee, DuBois Public Library— 

Secretary 
Dorothy Hopkins, 

Pittsburgh 
Helen French, Erie Public Library 


Carnegie Library of 


Our purpose is to get acquainted. 


Mary Kove 
Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


{Our heartiest congratulations go out to the 
Pennsylvania Junior Group. May it have a 
long and valuable life. We like the sugges- 
tion of a Junior Members’ department in the 
Wilson Bulletin and should be interested in 
giving space to it if we can be assured of the 
active cooperation of the various Junior and 
discussion groups now in existence. We 
should much appreciate hearing from the 
chairmen or secretaries of these groups, as 
well as from members. and junior librarians 
in general, on the proposal of having a Junior 
Members’ department in our pages.—THE 
Epiror. } 
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Intellectual Freedom 


To the Editor: 

May I have a bit of space in your Bulletin 
to reply to the remarks of Professor Laski 
in the leading article of the November issue? 
Professor Laski pleaded in the closing para- 
graphs that librarians fight for the ideal of 
intellectual freedom. To obtain this freedom 
he would have us fight that “evil spirit” that 
would set up “petty standards (as) the 
measure of our freedom.” The professor asks 
us to examine “our basic principles and think 
out afresh their implications.” “Our essential 
task is the guardianship of culture.’ The 
‘life-blood (of culture) is security” and yet 
the professor asks us to cut all restraining 
lines and abet the revision of “values” that 
is so notable in the age in which we live. 

Professor Laski would not bar “gates which 
lead to roads we may not happen to approve” 
and still we have traffic and health officers 
and quarantine laws. Must we also say 
goodbye to these? Professor Laski pleads 
that there should be no restraint on the circu- 
lation of any “significant” book and yet he 
might sue for libel the author of a book that 
slandered him and ask that it be not repub- 
lished. He would put it on his own Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum. 

Surely there is an over-emphasis of the 
smallness of the number of civilized men who 
still defend the Index. One would not say 
that three hundred million are a “few.” Galileo 
is again dragged out of the closet but that is 
harmless to the librarian of a library of more 
than one book. 

Neat R. Manarrey, Librarian 
Capuchin College 
Washington, D.C. 


Happy Moving Day 


To the Editor: 

I enjoy the Bulletin so much that I wish 
to pass on an idea. We moved recently into 
a beautiful new building. And we moved 
in the easiest, happiest sort of way! 

Our grade children, numbering 100, 
marshaled by their teachers, marched down 
from the school at 11:30 one forenoon, entered 
the old library building single-file from the 
rear, received an arm-load of books, then 
keeping their relative positions passed out 
thru the front and on to the new building 
where they deposited the books in their proper 
positions on the shelves. The line continued 
back to the old building, making three trips 
in all, and moving approximately one-half 
of the 3,750 books in just 35 minutes. 


(Continued on page 277) 
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OX 4 fine way in which the public 

library can serve, as well as demon- 
strate its value to, the community is by 
supplying the available information that 
will educate people to be intelligent con- 
sumers. The Newark Library’s exhibit 
for consumers, described in the Wilson 
Bulletin last month, should set a pre- 
cedent for a long series of similar dis- 
plays in libraries thruout the country. 
Let the librarian be unafraid of naming 
names. He owes no allegiance to the 
makers of shoddy and harmful merchan- 
dise, no matter how many millions they 
may spend for advertising. A collection 
of the material listed by Reign S. Had- 
sell in his bibliography in this issue can 
be the foundation of a splendid per- 
manent display and an important con- 
tribution to the community welfare. To 
all librarians, and particularly to school 
librarians, we recommend Mr. Hadsell’s 
pamphlet of projects in consumer educa- 
tion, Developing Intelligent Consumers. 


We Me 





at Random é 


In the first issue of the new series of the 
Library Lions, news letter of the New York 
Public Library Staff Association, Dr. Lyman 
Bryson of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, offers some suggestions and opinions 
on staff organization. His fundamental con- 
victions are (1) that “libraries and employees 
of libraries are generally badly underpaid and 
overworked” and (2) that higher salaries and 
better working conditions will not be gained 
“by conflict between the personnel and the 
administration of the library.” 

He is doubtful that “the specially 
professional groups will ever work very well 
in a general body with the clerical and manual 
employees,” since he believes that their 
ests and ambitions conflict. 

“Tt has also been brought out very clearly,” 
continues Ur. Bryson, “that group action on 
behalf of the whole body of employees, if it 


trained 


inter 


involves getting into politics, may threaten 
the welfare of the professional group. It 
would be virtually impossible to maintain 
professional standards if librarians should 
become active in politics and positions in 


the library become political prizes.... Group 
action without getting the library into politics 
depends for its effectiveness chiefly upon four 
modes of action. These are: first, the 
possible service to the public; second, an 
activity program which deserves publicity; 
third, a publicity campaign that will get atten- 
tion for the things that are being done; fourth, 
pressure for higher pay at a time-when it will 
do some good.” 


Dr. Bryson deplores the “lack of sportsman- 
ship” in business men, whose custom it is in 


best 





“NOW DASHER! 


the Boys’ and Girls’ 


Columbia 
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NOW DANCER! 
An effective Christmas decoration, designed and constructed by Miss Virginia Holland, of 


Department of the Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver, 


NOW PRANCER AND VIXEN!” 


British 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK EXHIBITS 


1.—Bulletin board display, with miniature rep- 
licas of book covers tacked to a crepe paper 
tree, at Newport (Ky.) High School Library 


2.—Real books on a real tree, arranged by pupils 
of St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 


times of prosperity “to justify low salaries 
to teachers and librarians on the grounds 
that they have ‘security,’” while in times of 
economic difficulty “they usually turn and 
attack the ‘security’ of public servants as if 
nothing were given for the wages received.” 

In the past four years the New York Public 
Library has suffered a cut of 77 per cent in 
appropriations for book purchases. A publicity 
campaign had been planned for the fall, but 
in view of a provisional increase of $20,000 
in the book budget for 1936, the campaign 
was abandoned. 


Me Me 


A Christmas display economical of time 
and space was used last year at the high 
school library in Newport, Kentucky. “A 
large crepe paper Christmas tree in a bright 
red pot,” writes the librarian, Mary Elizabeth 
Morris, was fastened to the bulletin board 
with colored thumb tacks, which also helped 
to decorate the tree. Then miniature replicas 
of actual book covers were made, and we 
loaded the branches of our library Christmas 
tree with them. We chose for this purpose 
the newest books which had been added to 
our collection, and were just then ready for 
circulation—the library’s Christmas gift to 
the students. 

“The response was all that could be desired. 
More than the usual amount of interest was 
aroused in the new books, and reading was 
stimulated at a most convenient time, with 
Christmas vacation just ahead.” 


Me 


Lighted candles, a symbolic tree, and a 
manger scene were used last year by the 
pubiic library at Sarasota, Florida, to stimu- 
late the Christmas spirit. The decorations 
were described in the local paper as follows: 

“*Merry Christmas,’ cheery red letters on 
a white ground, greet one upon entering the 
library, and directly below the poster, on 
a white draped table, is a 12-inch tree. Usually 
we trim our trees merely to make them appear 
beautiful without thought of their symbolism, 
but this tree is truly symbolic of the library 
and its service to the community, for, sus- 
pended from each branch with silver cord are 
tiny replicas of books to be found on the 
library shelves. 

“The lovely custom of lighting candles on 
Christmas eve will be observed for the first 
time this year at the library. Tall red candles 
wreathed with fragrant cedar have been placed 
in each window and will be lighted each 
evening of Christmas week. Children who are 
in the library at the time, if there are any 
who can spare a moment from their toys, will 
perform the simple ceremony. 





Thomas Carlyle at Home 


A page of pictures honoring the 
philosopher's 140th birthday 


CARLYLE AT 76 


Photographed with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s grandson and name- 
sake in 1872 


BIRTHPLACE (Right) 


Identified by Carlyle himself—the 
house in Ecclefechan, Scotland, 
where he was born Dec. 4, 1795 


(Below) LONDON HOUSE 
24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, where Carlyle 
spent the last 47 years of his life and 
died Feb. 4, 1881 


INTERIORS AT 24 CHEYNE ROW 


The “‘sound-proof’’ garret retreat, lighted only 

from above, in which Carlyle did his writing 

(top), and the kitchen, where Carlyle and 

Tennyson once sat together for a whole even- 
ing, neither saying a word 





oe 
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“So often when the Santa Claus myth is 
outgrown there is nothing to take its place 
and the library hopes to build up a Christmas 
tradition with its créche that will live for 
years to come. At the entrance to the chil- 
dren’s room the simple figures have been 
placed on a low table, so that even the littlest 
reader can see the Christ Child in his manger. 
There is the young Madonna kneeling ador- 
ingly over her baby, stalwart Joseph watching 
them protectingly, the humble shepherd with 
his lambs, and the three wise men bearing 
gifts. Year after year the same little group 
of figures is to be set up and added to, until 
it is the focal point of the Christmas festival 
at the library.” 

We 


From F. L. D. Goodrich, librarian of 
the College of the City of New York and 
chairman of the Board of Scholarships and 
Awards of the New York Library Club, comes 
the announcement of the establishment, be- 
ginning in 1936, of New York Library Club 
scholarships which will pay to an accredited 
library school for one or two students the 
necessary tuition fees for the completion of 
the first year of professional training. Appli- 
cants must be members of the New York 
Library Club at the time the application is 
made. For details write to Mr. Goodrich. 


MM 


A winter sports map and a set of four 
winter sports posters are being issued by the 
New Hampshire State Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission, of Concord, N.H. Libra- 
rians may obtain this material by writing to 
the above. 

Me ee 


Librarians will welcome the fourth revised 
edition of Bessie Graham's invaluable work, 
The Bookman’s Manual. “This edition has 
been entirely revised and reset, and it is the 
largest, so far, as it not only includes new 
names and titles but includes source bibli- 
ographies.” Published by Bowker at $5. 


WE Me 


The English librarian-poet Stanley Snaith, 
about whom an article appeared in the Wilson 
Bulletin last December, has published a new 
collection of poems entitled Fieldfaring (Nel- 
son, 2s.6d.). 

mM Me 


A total of 42,818 readers, the largest num- 
ber in the history of the library, visited the 
periodical reading. and reference room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
last year, according to the annual report ‘of 
Edward F. Stevens, librarian. 


The Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 273) 


At 3:30 that same afternoon the 100 high 
school pupils did the same, also making three 
trips and moving not only the rest of the 
books but magazines, card catalog and base, 
vertical file, desks, tables, and chairs. And 
all in the space of 40 minutes! So our entire 
move was accomplished in 75 minutes, every- 
thing was in order in the new building, and 
we continued business without interruption. 

Moving-day has only pleasant memories for 
us. 

Rose Banks, Librarian 
Lincoln Township Library, 
Wausa, Nebraska 


Teaching Mothers 


To the Editor: 

Thru its Adult Department, the Youngs- 
town Public Library is inaugurating a new 
phase of Adult Education on December 1, 
1935, with a single and definite purpose—to 
teach the mother how to instill the love of 
books and reading in her child from babyhood. 
We wish to emphasize the words “from baby- 
hood.” 

The program is being mapped out along 
the lines of most modern educational methods. 
Institutes will be held from time to time with 
formal lectures and demonstration periods, 
and mothers will be enrolled for a definite 
course of study. The large lecture room at 
the Main Library has been remodelled and 
equipped informally with a home-like atmo- 
sphere for this purpose. This room will be 
open at regular hours every day with a pro- 
fessional staff qualified to do this work. An 
extensive collection of books and necessary 
materials will be available for use both in the 
room and for home circulation. 

The Library is receiving most enthusiastic 
cooperation on the part of the local Parent 
and. Teacher.Council, Mothers’ Groups, Child 
Study Groups;-and other organizations work- 
ing in the pre-school field. 

Many months of planning and working out 
a definite technique and method of instruction 
is behind the Youngstown project. Special 
effort will be made to enroll mothers with 
children under oné year of age for the formal 
instruction. 

The supervision and direction of the work 
will be under Miss Athens Reese, Head of 
the Adult Department, who has had seventeen 
years of primary teaching experience, and 
twenty years of library service, and has 
worked with many mothers along this line. 

C. W. Sumner, Librarian 
Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library 
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New Wilson Books 


More First Facts. By Joseph Nathan 
Kane. 559 p. $2.75 (To libraries $2.25) 
postpaid 


A supplement and companion volume to 
Famous First Facts, by the same author. Both 
books, between them, record some 4000 first 
happenings, discoveries and inventions that 
have taken place in the United States. The 
event is briefly described, essential dates, 
places and names are given, and for many 
of the items there is included also a reference 
to some source of further information. Chron- 
ological and geographical indexes add to the 
accessibility of the information, and there is 
also a cumulated index, by days, to the con- 
tents of both volumes. 


With Famous First Facts, in one order, 
$5.75 (to libraries $4.75) postpaid. 


Speech Index. By Roberta Briggs Sutton, 
Head Reference Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library. 272p. $3 postpaid 


After examining his review copy, the editor 
of a well-known speech journal wrote us: 

“The Speech Index represents one of the 
first valuable steps in the organization of the 
widely scattered materials in the now firmly 
established field of Speech. The author and 
the publisher are to be congratulated.” 

The book will be a first aid to the teachers 
and students of speech, but it can be put to 
many more uses. To the reference librarian 
it will be invaluable. 
to choose an oration for a public speaking 


The student who wants ,; 


+ 


contest and the teacher and librarian who . 


must help him find it; the public-spirited 


citizen, club member, or other person, who - 


wants to know how to give an after-dinner 
speech or introduce the speaker; accept a 
cup, a monument, or a trophy; lay a corner- 
stone; dedicate a statue; unveil a monument; 
prepare a speech in celebration of a holiday 
or some other specific occasion; all can turn 
to this book with profit. The contents of some 
64 collections have been thoroly indexed, by 
author, by subject, and by occasion. 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts In the United States and Can- 
ada. Comp. by Seymour de Ricci and 
Dr. W. j. Wilson, 3 vols. 
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Vol. I. Now ready. Delivered from 
N.Y. pa. $5.50. cloth $6.50; 
Paris, pa. $5, cloth $6 

Vol. II. In press. Prices same as for 
Volume I 

Vol. III. Index. In press. Delivered 


from N.Y. pa. $2.50, cloth 
$3.50; Paris, pa. $2, cloth 
$3 


This work is produced under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress, and Professor Robert P. Blake 
of Harvard University. It is a list and brief 
description of all the manuscripts of the 
Medieval and Renaissance periods to be found 
in the public and private libraries of the 
United States and Canada. About 800 items 
are listed geographically by states, and under 
each state by library or collection where manu- 
scripts are to be found. Each item includes 
the title of the manuscript, if one, and de- 
scription sufficient to identify it; also, a short 
history, with especial reference to its appear- 
ance in sales catalogs. 


A Union World Catalog of Manuscript 
Books: Preliminary Studies In 
Method. Compiled under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ernest Richardson. 5 parts 


With the publication of Part III, this series 
of catalogs now includes: 


I. The World’s Collection of Manuscript 
books: A Preliminary Survey. 50c 
II. The Manuscript Collections of Spain 
and Portugal. $1 ff ¢ 
A List of Printed Catalogs of Manu- 


IIT. 
scripts. $1 
IV. A Demonstration Experiment with 


Oriental Manuscripts. 50c 


_V. A Supplement to Part II. $1 


International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences. 1933 Annual. pa. $9.90; bound 
$10.65 postpaid 


Word has finally been received that this 
volume is completed, and stock is on its way 
to us. The Series of annual volumes is now 
complete from the first, 1926, to 1933 with 
the exception of that for 1931 which is 
announced for publication early in 1936. The 
edition reaches us in the original paper covers, 
but we bind a certain quantity in the estab- 


\ 
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lished uniform cloth binding, and furnish the 
bound copies, when requested, at an additional 
charge of 75 cents. 


Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Au- 
thors. Comp. by T. G. Ehrsam and 
R. H. Deily, under the direction of 
Robert M. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of 
English, Lehigh University. $4. (In 
press) 

The twelve authors are: Matthew Arnold, 
E. B. Browning, A. H. Clough, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, 
William Morris, Christina Rossetti, D. G. 
Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne and Alfred 
Tennyson. For each author there is included 
a bibliography of the author’s own works, 
and list of biographical and critical books 
and magazine articles about him. 


Reconstruction In Hungary 1924-1935: A 
Bibliography of Magazine Articles. 
Comp. by Meda Lynn. 27p. pa. 35c 
postpaid. (In press) 

A classified bibliography, arranged under 
such headings as Art, Economics, Commerce, 

Politics, etc. 


Index to Short Stories: 2d Supplement. By 
_ Ina T. Firkins. In press 


The original Index appeared in revised 


*** edition in 1929; the first Supplement to it was 


Spublished in 1929. This second supplement 


» brings the indexing of short stories down to 


date. This new supplement will be published 
in the early part of 1936, as a separate volume. 


Publicity for Public Libraries. By Gilbert 
O. Ward. 2d ed. rev. $2.40. 1935. 


Of this revised and enlarged edition, re- 
viewers say: 


“The most complete study available.”—Li- 
brary Review 

“There is much new material on displays, 
exhibits, library printing, library campaigns 
and many other pertinent subjects. Librarians 
will do well to have this volume near for 
frequent reference.”—Minnesota State Edu- 
cation Dept. Library Notes and News 

“Mr. Ward has done well to bring his book 
thoroughly up to date. . . . Whilst some of 
these [improvements, etc.] may appeal more 
particularly to librarians on the other side of 
the Atlantic, there is much information which 
should be useful in this country.”—The Li- 
brary World 
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Educational Film Catalog 


ITH our Educational Film Catalog well 

under way we note with interest an 
article by T. D. A. Cockerell in Science for 
October 18, 1935. H says in part, “The com- 
ing years will certainly see great develop- 
ments, especially in the educational field. The 
really extraordinary thing is that progress is 
so slow; that college departments, museums 
and government bureaus do not do more to 
develop trained workers and suitable equip- 
ment. The picture must be no longer merely 
for amusement; it must be designed to stim- 
ulate thought and thru thought, action.” 


Of interest also are the comments of W. W. 
Charters in the Educational Record. Mr. 
Charters writes, “Facts are taught with high 
efficiency by the motion picture, according 
to the Payne Fund Studies, even when it is 
a commercial recreational film and not spe- 
cially prepared for teaching.” And on the 
possible uses of films he believes, “the movie 
as a fact-conveying instrument will not mon- 
opolize the school, but it will be one more 
tool of instruction added to the teacher’s 
equipment. . . The area of use of the film 
in education is universal. In art it helps 
master and portray action. Historical sub- 
jects are limited only by the cost of produc- 
tion. In engineering, movies are superior to 
field trips because films can, by picture and 
cartoon, show what goes on inside machines. 
The film is without equal as a means of 
understanding biological life, and in other 
fields its possibilities are enormous...” But 
perhaps the most interesting of all his com- 
ments to us at this time would be, “In distribu- 
tion the problems are immediate and pressing. 
There is a place in the United States for an 
agency which would not produce but locate, 
classify, and distribute films.” Our Educa- 
tional Film Catalog is the direct answer to 
two of these problems—we are locating and 
classifying. As for distribution—that is some- 
thing to think about! 


Available gratis from Appleton-Century is 
a new booklet on Bess Streeter Aldrich, whose 
new novel, Spring Goes on Forever, has been 
published. Dr. Blanche Colton Williams is 
the author. 

A new booklet on Booth Tarkington and 
his works is obtainable from the Book Adver- 
tising Department of Doubleday, Doran. 

















The Book Preview 


— for December 1935 — 





A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 




















——— 


Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The purpose of the 

advance information regarding forthcoming books. 
The publishers select the books which 

by paying the cost of this section of the BuHetin. 
The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is resp 


inl 





recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


HAINES, HELEN ELIZABETH. Living with 
books; the art of book selection. (Columbia 
university studies in library service, no. 2) 
505p $4 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

028 Books and reading. Bibliography—Best 
books 


An authoritative and practical guide to the 
principles and methods of book selection. <aep- 
ters on bibliographical aids, editions, publish- 
ers, etc. are followed by surveys of classes of 
literature: Biography, Travel, Nature and 
science, Sociology, Religion and philosophy, 
Literature. Appended to each section is a list 
of fifty desirable books on the subject. (See 
Who’s Who in LAbrary Service) 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


LANSING, MARION FLORENCE. The builder. 
Bruce pub. (March) 


170 Youth. Conduct of life 


A message to the youth of the world in- 
tended to inspire ambition, to guide the reader 
thru the problems of life, to aid in the choice of 
a career and in the conduct of life. (See HSC 
for other books by this author) 


CLARK, JOHN BATES. Tender of peace; the 
terms on which civilized nations can, if they 
will, avoid warfare. 57p $1 Columbia univ. 
press (Ready) 

172.4 War. Peace 


A volume on the fundamental issues of war 
and peace by an eminent American economist. 
A timely and interesting treatment of this im- 
portant problem. (See STC) 


200 RELIGION 


MORRISON, ROBERT BAKEWELL. Revela- 
tion and the modern mind. 432p Bruce pub. 
(Dec.) 

231.7 Revelation. Catholic church—Doctrinal 
and controversial works—Catholic authors 


Examines the charges made against certain 
of the fundamentals of Catholic worship such 
as faith, the Trinity, asceticism, the redemp- 
tion, hell, the Mother of God, etc. In presenting 
the evidence in their favor the author has 
drawn his proof from revelation as disclosed in 
Scripture and tradition. 


FROMMELT, HORACE ALOYSIUS. Church 
property and its management. 384p i! Bruce 
pub. (Jan.) 

261 Church property 
A comprehensive handbook on all phases of 
church management (civil and canon, social, 


ethical, and technical). It includes information 
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on legal and financial affairs, and on materials, 
equipment, furnishings, etc. 


COLLINS, JOSEPH B. and RYAN, JOHN 
KENNETH. My communion. 176p 85c Bruce 
pub. (Ready) 

265.3 Lord’s supper—Prayer books and de- 
votions 


Consists of seven sets of devotions selected 
from a wide range of approved sources for use 
before and after communion. The communion 
devotions are prefaced by a brief treatise on 
the holy eucharist and a statement on how to 
communicate adapted from St Francis de Sales 
Litanies, appropriate ejaculations, and confes 
sion prayers are included. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ARKIN, HERBERT and COLTON, RAYMOND 
R. Statistical methods; as applied to eco- 
nomics, business, education, social and physi- 
cal sciences, etc. rev and en! 228, 47p $1.50 
Barnes & Noble (Ready) 

311 Statistics. Mathematics—Tables 


Revised edition of a book first published 1934. 
The text includes a list of formulas and sym- 
bols, table of logarithms, and a complete index. 
In addition there is a 48-page supplement of 
tables of squares, square roots, cubes and cube 
roots. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Reconstruction 
problems in the light of history. 88p $1 Uni- 
versity of Virginia (Ready) 

330.9 Economic conditions, 1914- . 
tiona! law and relations 


Eight addresses delivered before the ninth 
session of the Institute of public affairs at the 
University of Virginia, June 30 to Tuly 13, 1935. 
Contents: Objective of reconstruction, by E. P. 
Oberholtzer; ndamentals of economic recov- 
ery, by A. J. Hettinger; Debts and the method 
of settlement, by E. M. Patterson; Doctrine of 
equality of sovereign states, by C. M. Bichel- 
berger; Doctrine of equality of sovereign states, 
by J. C. Ballagh; Labor, unemployment and 
securities against umnecessary risks, by H. 
Breckinridge; Capitalism, private property and 
individual liberty, by F. W. Coker; America, 
lead! by J. Daniels. 


Interna- 


SAYRE, FRANCIS BOWES. America must act. 
72p 50c World peace foundation (Jan.) 
330.973 U.S.—Economic policy. U.S.—Eco- 
nomic conditions 
A forthright and courageous treatment of 
America’s dilemma and the adjustments which 
will have to be made to insure American pros- 
perity and world recovery. 
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The Book 


STEVENSON, RUSSELL ALGER and VAILE, 
ROLAND SNOW. Balancing the economic 


controls. 104p $1.50 Univ. of Minn. press 
(Ready) 

331.13 Unemployed—U. S. Minnesota—Eco- 
nomic conditions. Minnesota, University. 


Employment stabilization research institute 


A summary of the findings of the Employ- 
ment stabilization research institute during its 
five years of research, with numerous concrete 
et for increasing business stability 
while retaining the capitalist system. Part II 
pe og with the economic activities of Minne- 
sota. 


SCHATTSCHNEIDER, E. E. Politics, pressures 
and the tariff; a study of free private enter- 
prise in pressure politics, as shown in the 
1929-1930 revision of the tariff. 30ip $2.50 
Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

336.2 Tariff—U. S. U. 
ernment 

A timely study of pressure politics on tariff 

making based on the voluminous testimony 

(nearly 20,000 pages) taken by the Committee 

on finance of the Senate and the Committee 

on ways and means of the House in the public 
hearings on the Hawley-Smoot bill. 


S.—Politics and gov- 


control in 


HOLLAND, W. L. ed. Commodit 
univ. press 


the Pacific area. 452p $5 Stanfor 
(Ready) 
338 Commercial products 

A comprehensive survey of the various 
schemes for the control of primary commodi- 
ties in the principal countries of the Pacific 
area. Wheat, oil, rice, silk, international fisher- 
ies, tin, are some of the topics covered by the 
fourteen contributors to this study which was 
made under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific relations. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Limitation 
of power of Supreme court to declare acts 
of Congress’ unconstitutional. (Reference 
shelf v. 10, no. 6) 276p 90c Wilson (Ready) 

347 U. S. Supreme court. U. S. Congress— 
Powers and duties 
“That the power of the Supreme court to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional should 
be revoked” is the argument with which this 
number of the Reference shelf is concerned. 

Contains selected articles, briefs and bibliogra- 

phy. This volume supplements an earlier num- 

ber of the same series. Power of Congress to 

Nullify Supreme Court Decisions by Dormin J. 

Ettrude published in 1924. (See HSC; STC for 

other books by this compiler) 


CROSS, WILLIAM T. and CROSS, DOROTHY 
EMBREE. Newcomers and nomads in Cali- 
fornia. about 150p $1.50 Stanford univ. press 
(Dec.) 

361 Charities—California. 
ing classes—California 

A historical and sociological study of the 

question of stabilizing the indigent migrant 

based upon practical experience in emergency 

relief organization in California. It suggests an 

answer to the question, ‘“What after FERA?’”’ 


Labor and labor- 


KUEHNER, QUINCY A. ed. Philosophy of edu- 
cation based on sources. 624p $2.85 Prentice- 
Hall (Ready) 

370.1 Education—Philosophy 
Stresses the personalistic, idealistic point of 
view, and features the writings of outstanding 
authorities. The book emphasizes the historical 
background of present theories and considers 


practically all the important phases of the 
comprehensive problem of education. 

BARTON, LUCY. Historic costume for the 
stage. 650p il $5 Baker, W. H., Boston 
(Ready) 


391 Costume 


Costumes of different 
described from 4000 B.C. 


styles and periods are 
to 1914 A.D. Notes 


Say you read it in 
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on the construction of costumes, a bibliography 
and several hundred illustrations add to the 
usefulness of the book. 


LOOMIS, ROGER SHERMAN. Celtic myth and 
Arthurian romance. 37ip il $4.50 Columbia 
univ. press (Ready) 

398.2 Mythology, Celtic. Arthur, King 
Reprint of a book published in 1927 at $6. The 
author has traced the source of the Arthurian 
legends in books on archaeology, history, and 
literature. A contribution to the literature of 

Irish and Welsh mythology and of Arthurian 

romance which is of interest to the student. 

(See BRD 1927) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


MORTON, DUDLEY JOY. Human foot, its 
evolution, physiology and functional disor- 
ders. 244p il $3 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

611.986 Foot 
Revolutionary methods of treatment are ad- 
vocated in these studies which oppose the two 
outstanding concepts of foot troubles. Of prac- 
tical as well as of clinical interest. 


ZABRISKIE, LOUISE. Mother and baby care 
in pictures. 196p il $1.50 Lippincott (Ready) 
618.2 Pregnancy. Infants—Care and hygiene 
One hundred and eighty-seven pictures ad- 
mirably supplement the text of this authori- 
tative book on the prenatal period and on the 
care and feeding of the baby. 


HATHAWAY, KENNETH A. Modern radio es- 


sentials. 200p il $2 American tech. soc. 
(Ready) 
621.384 Radio 


A general discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of radio written in plain language for 
the novice as well as for the man who is en- 
gaged in any one of the technical phases of the 
subject. Well illustrated. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


ADAMS, ORVILLE. Elements of Diesel engi- 
neering; with questions and answers: sta- 
tionary—marine—locomotive—automotive. 450p 
il $4 Henley (Ready) 

621.4 Diesel engines 


A practical book of instruction for those en- 
tering the wide field created by the use of 
Diesel engines in marine, stationary and lo- 
comotive engineering. It is also designed for 
classroom use, with questions and answers on 
each chapter. Includes fundamental principles 
and operation of the Diesel engine, compres- 
sion, combustion, fuel injection and spray 
atomization. (See STC for another book by this 
author) 


SHERMAN, RAY W. If you’re going to drive 

fast. 190p $1.50 Crowell (Ready) 

629.2 Automobile drivers 

The author, who has been an automobile of- 
ficial and editorial writer for a good many 
years, takes the sensible attitude that speed 
is in the air and that many persons are going 
to drive fast, despite warnings of accident and 
sudden death. He therefore advises against 
speed, but shows how it is possible to drive 
fast with safety. 


700 FINE ARTS 


HUNT, W. BEN and METZ, JOHN J. Fiat 
bow i! Bruce pub. (Jan.) 
799.3 Bow and arrow. Archery 
Provides the amateur with explicit, detailed 


directions for making various types of fiat 
bows, sometimes called the Indian or American 
bow, also recurved and backed bows, bow 
strings, arrows, and other archery equipment. 
Information given covers the best kinds of 
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HUNT, W. B. and METZ, J. J.—Continued 
material to be used in making the articles, clear 
explanations of each step in the construction 
and finishing processes, and instructions for 
proper care of the finished article, etc. 


800 LITERATURE 


MEDIEVAL studies in memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperie Loomis, 1882-1921. 535p il $2.50 
Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

809 Loomis, Mrs Gertrude (Schoepperle). 
Literature, Medieval—History and _ criti- 
cism. Literature, Comparative 


Reprint of a book published 1927 at $4.50. 
Contributions from twenty-nine scholars cover- 
ing as many subjects in the field of medieval 
literature. Includes a list of publications of 
Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. Edited by Roger 
Sherman Loomis. 


BREWSTER, DOROTHY and 
JOHN ANGUS. Modern fiction. 
Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

809.3 Fiction—History and criticism 


Reprint of a book first published 1934. These 
fourteen critical essays on authors and novels 
representative of modern fiction are an out- 
growth of courses given at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Among the writers treated are Gissing, 
Dostoevsky, Conrad, Maugham, Sennett, Mann, 
Lawrence, Joyce, Proust, Virginia Woolf and 
May Sinclair. (See STC; BRD; BKL) 


BURRELL, 
442p $2.75 


900 HISTORY 


PARKER, ARTHUR CASWELL. Manual for 
history museums. (New York state histori- 
cal association series, no. 3) 204p il $3 Colum- 
bia univ. press (Ready) 


907 Historical museums 


This volume outlines clearly the many prob- 
lems connected with making a history museum 
fill its logical place in our society, and deals 
with changing conditions which will govern 
plans for the future. 


VARNECK, MRS ELENA and FISHER, HAR- 
OLD HENRY, eds. Testimony of Kolchak 
and other Siberian materials. (Hoover war 
lib. pub. no. 10) 466p $5 Stanford univ. press 
(Ready) 

947 Russia—History—Revolution, 
Kolchak, Aleksandr Vasilyevich 


The testimony of Kolchak, a document of 
human interest and an important source for 
the history of the Russian civil war, was given 
during the last few days of Kolchak’s life be- 
fore an investigating commission of his ene- 
mies. It covers his entire career, his ed 
explorations, the Russian navy, and finally as 
supreme ruler. The other materials included 
are vivid accounts of activities on the Siber- 
ian front. 


1917- . 


PURYEAR, VERNON JOHN. _ International 
economics and diplomacy in the Near East. 
277p $3.25 Stanford univ. press (Dec.) 

949.6 Eastern question (Balkan). 
Britain—Commercial policy. Levant 
In this study of British commercial policy in 
the Levant, 1834-1853, the author has demon- 
strated in abundant detail the intimate con- 
nection which existed between the commercial 
and diplomatic efforts of the great powers. The 
economic background of the Crimean war has 
received a thoro analysis. 


Great 


BIOGRAPHY 


BEALS, CARLETON. Story of Huey P. Long. 
414p $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 


B or 92 Long, Huey Pierce 
A readable and startling account of Huey 
Long 


based upon facts gathered before the 


The Book Preview 
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death of that shrewd and amazing politician. 
(See Authors Today and Yesterday ; HSC; STC 
for other books by this autbor) . 


SHIPPEN, NANCY. Nancy Shippen, her Jour- 
nal book, comp. and ed. by Ethel Armes. 
Ms8p $3.50 Lippincott (Ready) 

B or 92 U. S.—Social life and customs 


The journals of this Colonial belle yield in- 
timate glimpses of the great figures and 
families of the time, of life in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and New York, and the letters that 
passed between her and the French diplomat, 
Comte de Mosloy, reveal her romantic story. 
Well illustrated. 


FICTION 
BARDWELL, DENVER. Killers on the Dia- 
mond A. about 288p $2 Godwin (Dec. 16) 


Action, thrills, murder, mystery and ro- 
mance, all combine to make this an exciting 
novel of the old West. 


BROWNE, ELEANOR. Diane looks at 
about 288p $2 Arcadia house (Dec. 27) 
A novel of modern youth and its restless 

quest for the other side of paradise. 


life. 


JACKSON, WALLACE. Two knocks for death. 
256p $2 Hopkins (Ready) 
“Two knocks for death, one for life’’ is the 
watchword of a criminal gang which is broken 
up by a detective who became a member of 


this organization for this purpose. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 
POE, EDGAR ALLAN. Tales of mystery and 


imagination; illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
320p i! $5 Lippincott (Ready) 

Twelve color plates and twelve fullpage line 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham make a fine 
setting for this collection. Among the many 
stories included in this handsome edition are: 
Murders in the Rue morgue, Fall of the House 
of Usher; Gold bug; remature burial; MS 
found in a bottle; Pit and the ndulum; Pur- 
loined letter; and Masque of the red death. 
ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. Enchanted interlude. 

about 288p Arcadia house (Dec. 16) 

A story of youth and ideals, arid of the 
desperate struggle of two young people for in- 
dependent self-expression. 


REPRINTS 


Brewster, Dorothy and Burrell, J. A. Modern 
fiction. 809.3 

Loomis, R. S. Celtic myth and Arthurian ro- 
mance, 2 

Medieval studies in 


memory of Gertrude 
Schoepperie Loomis. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration b - library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKL—Booklist 


HCS—Standard Catalog for High School 
braries 


CC—Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 


Li- 
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~& DYBRTISING PaGgs REMOVED 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—December 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. t 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
library associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 

a. of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


select 


the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 
Most of 


The books are selected b 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1935 issue.] 





000 General 


SELDES, GEORGE. Freedom of the press. 
380p $2.75 Bobbs 
070.13 Liberty of the press 35-15779 


A scathing indictment of the press and its 
domination by business interests, by the author 
of You Can’t Print That!; Iron, Blood and 
Profits; etc. Written with the cooperation of 
one hundred newspaper men and women, the 
book is crowded with contemporary examples 


of suppression or distortion of important news. 
It is divided into four parts: Romance and 


realities (the author's own experiences); The 
corrupting influences; Source and forces; The 
struggle for a free press. 
Booklist 32:31 O ‘'35 

+ — Books p2 S 15 °35 1450w 

“Mr. Seldes is ‘as lavish with his instances 
of suppression or distortion of news as was 
Mr. Sinclair, but the kind of illustrations he 


uses are not of a sort whose ‘news value’ can 


be questioned. The indictment which he has 
framed, therefore, will have to be faced on 
its merits. . . It isn’t the professedly sensa- 


tional press with which Mr. Seldes is dealing. 
In many ways the most distressing analysis in 
his book is his treatment of the New York 


Times, for which he claims to have a great 
admiration. If anything surpasses in damning 
quality his survey of the practices of the 


Times, it is his study of the Associated Press. 
That supposedly incorruptible and non-partisan 
purveyor of news comes out of the Seldes book 
with hardly a shred of reputation for fairness 
left. . . Is a free press—in the sense of a press 
free to print the truth as it sees and knows it— 
possible in the United States? Mr. Seldes is 
not optimistic over the outlook.’’ Paul Hutchin- 
son 
+ Christian Century 52:1145 S 11 °35 1500w 
Nation 141:332 S 18 °35 1050w 
+ -— N Y Herald Tribune p9 S 7 °35 1100w 
N Y Times p3 S 29 °'35 2000w 
“Bringing his evidence well up into the year 
1935 Mr. Seldes has put together the most 
substantial and startling appraisal of the 
modern newspaper ever published. It is better 
than Sinclair’s ‘The Brass Check’ because the 
writer knows his subject from the inside. Mr. 
Seldes has a broad background which explains 
why the book is crowded—perhaps  over- 
crowded—with documentation. There are a 
few tedious spots toward the end where the 
text is overloaded with names, and the author 
sometimes travels from one episode to another 
with more speed than cohesion. But Mr. 
Seldes knows how to tell a story and he has 
presented one that is too important to be 
missed. No matter how vigorously some read- 
ers may dissent from his conclusions, there 
is no loophole for the charge of malice or 
triviality. He has worked carefully and dis- 
passionately to prove that there is no free 
press. The accusation cannot be ignored.’’ 
A. L. Crosby 
+ — Sat R of Lit 12:7 S 14 '35 1150w 
Sat R of Lit 12:9 S 28 °35 550w (Dis- 
cussion) 


100 Philosophy 


OLIVER, JOHN RATHBONE. Ordinary dif- 
ficulties of everyday people. 3lip $2.50 Knopf 
150 Psychology, Applied. Conduct of life 

35-13411 
A well-known psychiatrist has here turned 
his attention away from abnormal people and 
considers the problems of adjustment, sex, and 
social life of ordinary people who are not ill 
enough to consult a physician. He devotes 
chapters to the various periods of life from 
early infancy thru adolescence and youth, to 
middle age, and finally old age. 





“Quite aside from its practical value, the 
book is good reading, sprinkled with interesting 
anecdotes, and full of many a delightful bit of 
———e worthy of expansion into essay 
orm.’’ . = 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 17 '35 500w 

“The volume is deeply interesting and very 
much worth while. Dr. Oliver has spent many 
years in intimate study of his fellowmen, whom 
he still loves and respects, and he has acquired 
stores of wisdom about them that are rich, 
meaty and mellow.”’ 

+ N Y Times p9 Ag 11 °35 900w 
Sat R of Lit 12:22 S 7 '35 370w 


300 Social Science 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Old age 
<a (Reference shelf) 295p 90c Wilson, 
331.252 Old age pensions 35-7256 
Presents a brief, bibliographies, and selected 
articles on old-age pensions. The material is 
classified and arranged as general, affirmative 
or negative, and is of use in debating. 


Booklist 31:379 Jl '35 
Management R 24:223 Jl '35 20w 


“A valuable and timely addition to 
series."’ 
+ Survey 71:222 Jl ’35 40w 





this 


500 Natural Science 


CARREL, ALEXIS. 
$3.50 Harper 


570.1 Man. Biology 35-16335 


A world-famous scientist, now connected with 
the Rockefeller Institute, here presents a syn- 
thesis of what psychologists, biologists, chem- 
ists and physicists have learned about the na- 
ture of man, and then goes on to show how a 


Man, the unknown. 346p 


stronger, healthier race may be developed, 
— of surviving the evils of our times. 
ndex. 





+ Books p7 S 15 '35 1350w 


‘The whole book has, in the best sense of 
the word, a high religious tone. Some will be 
sympathetic to it; others will find in it many 


285 
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CARREL, ALEXIS—Continued 

honestly debatable attitudes and judgments. 
But, after all, it is just this candid and 
courageous advancement of a genuinely sincere 
individual philosophy of life that makes this a 
genres and stimulating book.’’ Raymond 
Pear 

+ N Y Times p3 S 29 '35 2400w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 12:11 S 21 °35 700w 


“There occasionally comes to hand a book so 
rich in subject matter and so vital in its ob- 
servations that it is difficult to review it brief- 
ly and concisely. Such a book, written under 
the pressure of the realization that someone 
must tell people the difference between the 
known and the plausible, must teach them to 
recognize the existence of the unknown and 
unknowable, comes from the pen of that re- 
nowned scientist of the Rockefeller Institute, 
Alexis Carrel.’”’ A. H. Compton & others 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 6:1 S °35 750w 


600 Useful Arts 


LINDBERGH, ANNE SPENCER (MORROW) 
(MRS CHARLES AUGUSTUS LINDBERGH). 
North to the Orient; with maps by Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 2655p il $2.50 arcourt 

629.13 Aeronautics—Flights. Arctic regions. 

East (Far East)—Description and travel 

35-27279 
air voyage 


An account of the Lindberghs’ 
in the 


from New York to Japan and China 
summer of 1931. 


Booklist 32:12 S ‘35 

Books pl Ag 18 °35 1350w 

Boston Transcript p3 Ag 17 '35 600w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Ag 17 ‘35 
Christian Century 52:1039 Ag 14 '35 
Commonweal 22:432 Ag 30 °35 250w 
Current Hist 43:vi O '35 140w 


“Any account of such an adventure would 
automatically be interesting, but it happens, for 
extravagant measure, that Anne Lindbergh can 
write. Simply, modestly, with engaging humor 
and charm, she tells what it actually felt like 
to engage in this perilous expedition."’ BE. H. 
Walton 

+ Forum 94:iv O '35 160w 


+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Ag 15 '35 950w 
N Y Times pl Ag 18 '35 1600w 


“This is a thoroughly charming book. For 
it Mr. Lindbergh has supplied some beautifully 
detailed maps which serve most decoratively 
as headpieces to the chapters.”” Amy Loveman 

+ Sat R of Lit 12:6 Ag 17 '35 700w 


Springf’d Republican pie Ag 25 °35 


+++4+ 


700 Fine Arts 


COLLINS, ARCHIE FREDERICK. How to ride 
your hobby. 298p il $2 Appleton-Century 
790 Hobbies. Amusements 35-27288 
Among the | hobbies briefly discussed 
are stamp, coin, and mineral collecting; garden- 
ing; carpentry; printing; weaving; model mak- 
ing; and photography. The information given 
includes r of cost, books, materials, sug- 
gestions on how to do it, etc. Illustrated with 
line drawings in the text. Index. 


Booklist 32:10 S ‘35 


‘Mr. Collins’s new book is a brief and inspir- 
ing survey of an apparently endless number of 
things you o for fun. You are not 





can 
bothered by statements that this or that will 
do you good, nor is the pure joy of creation or 
collection muddied by directions on selling the 
product.” M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Ag 25 '35 360w 

“Mr. Collins 
mation in simple, 


ves enough advice and infor- 
concise language to enable 
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any one to get a good start and 
successfully.”’ 
+ N Y Times p9 Ag 11 '35 290w 


carry on 


910 Geography and Travel 


ENSLOW, ELLA, and HARLOW, ALVIN FAY. 
Schoolhouse in the foothills; il. by Thomas 
Benton. 239p $2 Simon & Schuster 


$17.68 Tennessee—Social life and customs 


The true story of a young teacher who was 
sent to teach a notoriously difficult school in 
the Tennessee mountains. Altho she lived 
only two miles from the school, the district and 
its people were almost unknown to her, except 
by reputation. “Miss Ella’ gradually won the 
respect and friendship of the inhabitants of 
Shady Cove, and when the depression was at 
its worst became not only teacher, but nurse, 
doctor, minister, financial advisor, and wel 
fare worker. Sections of the book have ap 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Booklist 32:40 O ‘'35 
+ — Books p5 Ag 18 '35 900w 
Boston Transcript p4 Ag 24 '35 500w 
“There is none of the condescension of the 
professional welfare worker about this book 
Miss Enslow has seen too much of poverty, of 
suffering, of death, of humor, tenderness, and 
devotion among the people of Shady Cove to 
feel that sort of superiority; and her account 
of her experiences among them is sincere and 
moving and well worth reading.”” E. H. Wal- 


ton 
+ Forum 94:vii O '35 160w 
“Tt is an old story, this epic of our ‘Southern 
Highlanders,’ and an eternally good one. Miss 
Enslow writes with spirit; and Thomas Benton's 
illustrations fit the book perfectly.”’ Lewis 
Gannett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune pill Ag 16 °35 
+N Y Times p2 Ag 18 '35 1650w 
-+ Springf’d Republican p5e S 1 ‘35 
Survey G 24:502 O '35 100w 


voUW 


B or 92 Biography 


ISHIMOTO, SHIDZUE (HIROTA) baroness. 
Facing two ways; the story of my life. 373p 
il $3.50 Farrar 

B or 92 35-14203 


__ Baroness Ishimoto was born the daughter of 
the age-old aristocracy of Japan, but her 
father had become interested in Western ways, 
and tho as a girl she was taught the arts of 
the Japanese lady, flower arrangement and the 
tea ritual, she also played tennis and learned 
Swedish gymnastics. Her husband was a 
li and took his wife to America and 
Europe where in time she became an ardent 
feminist and advocate of birth control. This 
charmingly written autobiography reveals both 
sides of her life and the life of Japan during 
the years of transition from feudalism to 
modernism. 


Booklist 32:40 O '35 

“[{This] is a rich, brave, delightful book. 
It will be harder to hate the Japanese after 
reading this book, and easier to understand 
them, and if any fear is left in our minds, it 
will be fear of those extraordinary expansions 
and equally extraordinary contractions of the 
human mind which are not the peculiar prop 

erty of this gifted race.’’ A. B. Parsons 
+ Books p3 S 1 '35 1050w 


Boston Transcript p2 S 4 '35 900w 
Current Hist 43:vi O '35 180w 
+N Y Times p5 Ag 25 '35 1500w 


“Baroness Ishimoto’s volume makes excellent 
reading throughout, presenting as it does the 
a of a society ‘facing two ways,’ reach- 
ng back to the feudalism of old Japan and 
forward to the Western civilization of the 
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present. As a document of woman’s emergence 
from subjection it is of particular interest."’ 
Amy Loveman 

+ Sat R of Lit 12:13 Ag 31 '35 600w 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Mary, queen of Scotland 
and the Isles; tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
3866p il $3.50 Viking press 

B or 92 Mary Stuart, queen of Scots 


35-13790 
Psychological interpretation of the life of 
Mary Stuart. ‘“*All the tragedy of Mary’s 


life,” says Zweig, ‘was packed in two years of 
her forty-four—the two years of her great 
passion for Bothwell. . . The peculiar com- 
pression of the main happenings of her career 
into . .. one explosive surge of feeling dictates 
the form and rhythm of her biography.’ He 
therefore gives far more space to those two 
years than to the twenty-three of her early 
life or to the nineteen of her imprisonment.” 
(Nation) 





Booklist 32:41 O '35 
“This is a popular biography for the general 
reader—and for this reason it is the more 
gratifying it should turn out to be at once the 
most readable and the most reliable of the 
lives of the Scottish queen that have _ been 
offered to the general public. . . This will not 
be Mary’s last biography, but it will be for 
a long time the one that most people will read. 
Perhaps she gets fairer treatment than she 
has had from historians or novelists, at the 
hands of this novelist manqué—one who re- 
spects too deeply the actual lives of those of 
whom he writes to be able to add to them 
the transforming element of art.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p3 Ag 25 '35 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 28 °'35 1050w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p9 Ag 24 °35 
Current Hist 43:vii O °35 120w 
+ Nation 141:306 S 11 '35 850w 
New Repub 84:192 S 25 '35 800w 
‘‘Whatever Mary’s story, and we shall never 
know, Zweig’s book has every right to be set 
down as one of the most brilliant guesses at 
the truth, and it is an amazing piece of vir- 
tuosity to plunge her into the blackest of 
guilt, and then restore her to our sympathy 
and pity."” P. M. Jack 
+ N Y Times pl Ag 25 °35 1350w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 12:6 Ag 31 °35 1650w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 8 °35 1050w 


Fiction 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Voice of Bugle Ann. 
128p $1.25 Coward-McCann 
35-27277 


Bugle Ann, a fox-hound, whose hunting days 
and nights were spent in the Missouri hills, 
was so well loved by her master that he shot 
the man who was suspected of killing her. 
This long short story first appeared in The At- 
lantic Monthly for August, 1935. 


Booklist 32:15 S ‘'35 
+ Books p5 Ag 18 °35 750w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 Ag 24 '35 650w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p6 Ag 31 °35 
“‘An exciting and romantic yarn, an authentic 
folk legend, related with economy and sus- 
pense.”’ ‘ “4 
+ Christian Science Monitor pi3 Ag 27 °35 
Current Hist 43:xii O °35 40w 
— Nation 141:279 S 4 °35 90w 
+ N Y Times p7 Ag 25 '35 700w 
‘“‘MacKinlay Kantor has . . ._ well-nigh 
achieved a masterpiece in a short story, here 
reprinted in book-form, ‘The Voice of Bugle 
Ann.’ . . So far as atmosphere goes, the 
tale of this fabulous fox-hound és a masterpiece. 
It is merely that to me, and I am in the 
minority, the plot seems a little too pat—to 
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work out a little too much like the demonstra- 
tion of a theorem; and life is sprawlier than 
that. At the same time the story is so well 
written as to make one wish to smother = 
strictures. It is, upon occasion, gorgeously well 
written.”” W. R. Benét 
+ — Sat R of Lit 12:4 Ag 31 °35 430w 
+ Springf’d Republican p5e Ag 25 35 330w 


WALPOLE, HUGH. The inquisitor. 485p $3 
Doubleday [8s 6d Macmillan] 95-1868 
-15631 


Polchester, the small English cathedral town 
which was the scene of three of the author's 
earlier books: Harmer John, The Cathedral, 
and The Old Ladies, is the background for 
the present novel. The time is the present. 
An old usurer, whom many in the town have 
reason to hate, suddenly disappeared and his 
ghost was said to walk the town. Strange 
things took place in Polchester, in which the 
Cathedral itself seemed to take part. The 
action culminated when the inhabitants of 
Seatown, a nearby slum district, rioted at the 
very door of the Cathedral. 


Booklist 32:43 O °35 
+ Books p5 S 1 '35 1050w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 31 °35 2000w 
“There is a mystery which is no mystery long 
before the author would wish his readers to 
know how old Furze was done in. There is 
melodrama. There is entertainment [if you 
like that sort of thing] and art, but the art 
is that of a skilled craftsman rather than of a 
genius, or even a devotee to his art practicing 
what is really his vocation. ‘The Inquisitor’ 
is Mr. Walpole not at his best, to my way of 
thinking, but. being Mr. Walpole’s. written 
with all of the inborn and acquired skill of 
the natural and experienced story teller.’ 
Fanny Butcher 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p6 Ag 31 ’35 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Ag 28 '35 


“‘The Inquisitor is in patches nicely cosy and 
satirical, as a novel about cathedral town so- 
ciety should be, but it is very long: the subject 
is diluted in much writing. Polchester stays 
unsubstantial, like one of those railway-poster 
cities—dipped in violet shadows, with spires 
@ supernaturally placid orange, and viridian 
lawns—that, though you might buy a ticket, 
you would never arrive at. This novel, so 
far as I can see, aims at being at once a 
thriller and a spiritual experience. As the 
former it much more nearly comes off.”’ Eliza- 
beth Bowen 

+ — New Statesman & Nation 10:282 Ag 31 

"35 500w 


N Y Times p3 S 1 '35 1450w 

+ Sat R of Lit 12:10 Ag 31 ’35 600w 
‘Spec 155:334 Ag 30 '35 420w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p524 Ag 22 '35 


Children’s Books 


AANRUD, HANS. Sidsel Longskirt and Solve 
Suntrap; two children of orway; tr. by 
es stortenecy one aeey W. Bianco; 
. by Ingri an gar rin d’Aulaire. 2bk 
in 1 257p $2 Winston , 

35-12195 


Two stories of child life in Norway a gen- 
eration ago. The first is about a little girl, 
bo ae and ihe emt Croshere. The second 

S about Solve, who is eight year ld 
the beginning of the story. . — 


Booklist 32:20 S '35 
Boston Transcript p3 S 25 '35 130w 


“These stories seem like actual bits of Nor- 
wegian life put on paper. There is nothing 
out of proportion, nothing overdrawn, no touch 
of exaggeration. They capture the imagination 
and hold the interest through their convincing 
naturalness, their kindly atmosphere, and the 
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AANRUD, HANS—Continued 

charm with which out-of-door life and the 

changing seasons are described.”’ A. T. Eaton 
Y Times pill Ag 25 °35 460w 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET. Young Walter 
Scott. 239p $2 Viking press 
Scott, Sir Walter—Fiction 35-12192 


Story of the childhood and youth of Sir 
Walter Scott, beginning with his return to 
Edinburgh from the home of his andfather 
in the country, and closing wit his ap- 
prenticeship to his father as a lawyer. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of a hitherto 
unpublished portrait of Scott as a boy. The 
book is intended for young readers. 





Booklist 32:21 S °35 
“In addition to the portrayal of Walter 
Scott and his struggles and problems, the au- 
thor has to some extent revealed the char- 
acteristics and customs of the life of his day. 
Any who are interested in Scott or enjoy the 
story of a real boy’s life will value this story.” 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 14 °35 300w 
Horn Bk M 11:197 Ji °35 50w 


“Surely Sir Walter Scott would have been 
pleased with this story of his own boyhood. 
Just as he dreamed himself back into the 
past until he recaptured its peculiar flavor, so 
has Elizabeth Janet Gray delved into the 
records and re-created not only the atmosphere 
of late eighteenth-century Scotland but also 
the spirit of a precocious and extremely lov- 
able boy. . . This is one of those rare books, 


School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 263) 
represented by a talk on “How to Use Your 
Library.” This gave an opportunity for an 
explanation of the resources and at the same 
time of the lack of adequate space for all who 
wished to use the library for study periods. 

In addition an experiment of the English 
Department has proved an excellent means of 
publicity for new students. In November one 
low 10B class was allowed to disregard the 
conventional curriculum. Instead they were 
brought to the library to choose books on 
Pioneers. All the class work centered around 
their library reading. The result of this work 
which has been increased to six sections this 
semester has been: 


(1) A decided increase in reading done 
by the poorer students. 

(2) A broadening of their reading in- 
terests. 

(3) An increased number of good li- 
brary users for reference work in 
other subjects. 


As a whole this type of boy or girl needs 
some incentive to come to the library. Left 
to themselves or to an occasional assignment 
they do not get the library habit. The closer 
cooperation between the library and the Eng- 
lish class has given the individual help which 
the more aggressive students do not need to 
make them regular library users. 


Librarians 


December 1935 


written 
Buell 


a fully rounded biographical novel, 
with - and understanding.”’ 


N Y Times p10 Ag 18 '35 460w 
343p il $2 
35-7174 
Dick and Dorothea, the two children who won 
their way first to the North pole in Winter 
Holiday spend a vacation on a sailing yacht on 
the Norfolk Broads. Tom Dudgeon, the doc- 
tor’s son, and the twins, Port and Starboard, 
join forces with them and nay indulge in a bit 
of polite piracy, along with their main objects 
of sailing and bird-watching. 


Booklist 32:22 S ‘35 


“In each of the Ransome stories some con- 
tinuous enterprise carries the action, whether 
in climbing Kanchenjunga—really a pocket Alp 
of the Lake Country—or pushing an expedition 
to the Pole. ‘Coot Club’ puts these adventures 
life-sized into actual life of its children; this 
is its chief point of departure from the rest 
of the series.” M. L. Becker 

Books p8 S 15 °35 650w 
+ New Statesman & Nation 8:867 D 8 ‘34 
+ Spec 153:897 D 7 '34 140w 


“Coot Club is as good as anything Mr. Ran- 
some has done, and he gives full measure 
Perhaps his success as a writer for young 
people is due to the fact that he takes his 
readers more seriously than the authors of 
most ‘juveniles’ do; for in reality he is a chil- 
dren’s novelist, and has the peculiar quality of 
being able to reveal children to themselves." 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p894 D 13 ‘34 


RANSOME, ARTHUR. Coot club. 
Lippincott [7s 6d Cape, J.] 


English Letter 


(Continued from page 265) 


recently seen a film provides a reason, then 
there should ostensibly be no bar to the 
librarian finding equally good ones, if he can 
find the right approach. 

We talk a good deal at conferences i 
England nowadays about the literary dope 
people read, and gravely discuss whether it 
is our duty to provide it or not, but I have 
yet to see a conference of librarians settle 
down seriously to examining their own re 
sponsibility. If for week after week a reader 
chooses Wallace and Charteris and Wynne, 
and then comes in one morning and takes 
Anna Karenina, because he saw Garbo act in 
it at the cinema on the previous evening, 
whose fault is it that Anna Karenina was 
neglected before, the reader’s or the libra- 
rian's? You in America are much further 
ahead in realizing that it is the librarian’s 
fault than we are. 

I am at present reading, or struggling thru, 
Gray’s What Makes a Book Readable. It has 
suggested, in its concentration on the mechani- 
cal features of reading, a line of thought that 
had hardly previously occurred to me—that 
people read bad books, not because they 
prefer them, but because there are no books 
which are both good and readable on thei: 
own level of culture. I should like to discus: 
this further sometime. Perhaps in my next 
letter. . . 

Frank M. GARDNER 
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BACK NUMBERS SOLVE our 


BOOKCHARGING PROBLEMS 
ECHNICAL 


WITH 


The Dickman Bookcharger 
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$4 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY -- PERFECT 
LEGIBILITY--UTMOST SPEED 


The purely routine work of charging books 
may, with the Dickman Bookcharger, be done 
by a clerk or page with no previous library 
training or experience. The operation of this 
simple, mechanical, thoroughly tested device, 
may be learned in exactly five minutes. 


Let us make a trial installation for you 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write for our descriptive book:et re- 
garding this machine and our supplies. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


Library Systems—Equipment and Supplies 
36 W. 20th St., New York City 


THE CANADIAN BOOKMAN 


18th Year of Regular Publication 
$2.00 a year 








PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H.W WILSON Co. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 
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Special introductory offer: 


With a trial subscription for six months at $1.00, we will send, without 

extra charge, a copy of “Canadian Singers and Their Songs,” con- 

taining 100 portraits of Canadian poets with representative poems and 
biographical sketches of each. (268 pages.) 


A Book to Enrich and Adorn Any Library 


FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Publisher 
517 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 














McCLURG'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 
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UJ The Literary Calendar 





NOVEMBER 
(Continued from the December Bulletin) 


Nov. 14. Six new members were selected 
to the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
at the annual meeting in New York: Sidney 
Howard, playwright; Deems Taylor, com- 
poser and music critic; Stewart Edward 
White, novelist; Frank J. Mather, Jr., author 
and professor of art; M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
biographer and former vice president of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company; and Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge, dean at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Membership in the Academy is limited 
to fifty persons. 


Nov. 14. To the surprise of literary ob- 
servers, who had not taken his candidacy 
very seriously, A. P. Herbert, English humor- 
ist, novelist, and writer for Punch, was elected 
to Parliament from Oxford University. A 
week later Oxford bestowed B.A. and M.A. 
degrees upon Herbert, who had been deprived 
of graduation in 1914 when the World War 
called him away from New College after he 
had taken a first class in jurisprudence. 


Nov. 21. Georges Duhamel, novelist, and 
Louis Gillet, art critic, were elected to the 
French Academy to fill seats made vacant by 
the deaths of Georges Lenotre and Albert 
Besnard, respectively. 


Nov. 21. William Prohme, American news- 
paper man, head of the Chinese Nationalist 
Press Bureau at Hankow during the Chinese 
rebellion of 1927, and husband of the late 
Rayna Prohme who figures prominently in 
Vincent Sheean’s book Personal History, died 
in Honolulu at the age of forty-eight. 


Nov. 22. In Munich, Germany, a rigid 
book censorship was imposed by the Nazi 
political police, who inspected all circulating 
libraries and confiscated many books, espe- 
cially detective stories. Libraries conducted 
by Roman Catholic organizations were ordered 
closed, with the announcement that those libra- 
ries in which no “forbidden” reading matter 
was found would be allowed to reopen. 


Nov. 26. At a breakfast in New York 
attended by 100 authors, editors, and pub- 
lishers, Donald Culross Peattie was awarded 
a gold medal by the Limited Editions Club 
as the author of An Almanac for Moderns, 
selected by Carl Van Doren, Harry Hansen, 
and Burton Rascoe as the book published in 
the last three years most likely to become an 
American classic. Thirty-seven years old, 
Peattie is the author of numerous books on 
nature subjects, the most recent being a 
“faintly fictionized” biography of Audubon 
called Singing in the Wilderness. 
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LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
Jan. 9, 1856—Dec. 17, 1935 


Nov. 30. A year-long Mark Twain cen 
tennial celebration in his boyhood home of 
Hannibal, Missouri, ended with a dinner on 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. Homer 
Croy, playwright and humorist, was the prin 
cipal speaker in a program which was broad 
cast nationally. 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 1. The centennial of the first publi 
cation of Hans Christian Andersen's fairy 
tales was celebrated in a radio program broad- 
cast from New York, with addresses by eight 
speakers including Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
United States Minister to Denmark. 


Dec. 2. Dr. James Henry Breasted, his 
torian and archeologist, died at a New York 
hospital of a hemolytic streptococcic infection 
incurred en route homeward from the Near 
East. He was seventy years old. As founder 
and director of the University of Chicago 
Oriental Institute, he made annual visits to 
his field expeditions in Egypt and Asia Minor. 
He was the author of many historical works, 
some of which are widely used as textbooks 
in schools and colleges. His body was cre- 
mated and there were no funeral services. 


Dec. 3. Gertrude Atherton, seventy-eight 
year-old novelist whose Black Oxen deals 
with a woman who regained her youth, told 
the story of her own rejuvenation. In 1922, 
when she found her literary output lagging, 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Current Library Favorites 
(According to reports from twenty-seven key libraries in U.S. and Canada *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Sinclair Lewis, Jt Can’t Happen Here... 161 1. Anne M. Lindbergh, North to the Orient 239 
2. Ellen Glasgow, Vein of Irom........... 150 2. T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom 193 
3. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light......... 137 3. Clarence Day, Life With Father........ 133 
4. Robert Briffault, Ewropa............... 133 4. Stefan Zweig, Mary, Queen of Scotland 132 
5. A. J. Cronin, The Stars Look Down.... 82 5. William Seabrook, Asylum............. 124 
6. Nordhoff & Hall, Mutiny on the Bounty 80 6. Alexis Carrel, Man, the Unknown...... 86 
7. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse........ 79 7. Kallet & Schlink, 100 Million Guinea Pigs 72 
8. Margaret Ayer Barnes, Edna, His Wife 67 8. Stanley Walker, Mrs. Astor’s Horse..... 40 
9. Bess S. Aldrich, Spring Came On Forever 61 9. M. C. Phillips, Shie Deep........cccecs 36 
10. Lloyd C, Douglas, Magnificent Obsession 51 10. W. Beran Wolfe, A Woman’s Best Years 28 
ComMENT: Notable this month is the sudden popularity (resulting from motion picture release) of 


Mutiny on the Bounty, published in 1932. 


so on down to 1 point for tenth place. 


Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indiana 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Other “vintage” titles in constant demand are: 
cent Obsession (1929), Anthony Adverse (1933), and 100 Million Guinea Pigs (1933). 


Each library reported 10 fiction and 10 non-fiction titles, listing them in the order of popularity 
To preserve these original ratings, every first place was given 10 points, second place 9 points, and 
In this way, Anne Morrow Lind 
for example, scores a total of 239 points, having - me first on 14 lists, second on 5 lists, third on 
4 lists, fourth on 1 list, fifth on 2 lists, and eight 
to be the library favorite, has the distinction of being the only book reported by all 27 libraries. 


* The public libraries of Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
i ~ Kansas 
ork City, 


Magnifi 


bergh’s North to the Orient, 
on 1 list. North to the Orient, which continues 


ity (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, 








(Continued from page 292) 


she took the first of two “reactivation” treat- 
ments. During the next eight years she turned 
out six books. Now at work in her San 
Francisco apartment on the story of an 
18-year-old girl, she says she feels “as vigor- 
ous as ever” in her writing. Medical authori- 
ties discredited her story, saying that the 
benefits of “reactivation” treatments are 
“largely in the effect on the mind of the 
patient.” 


Dec. 3. Dumas Malone, editor in chief of 
The Dictionary of American Biography, was 
appointed director of the Harvard University 
Press. He will continue work on the three 
remaining volumes of the Dictionary until 
July, when he will assume his new duties in 
Cambridge, Mass. He succeeds Harold Mur- 
dock, who died in April 1934. 


Dec. 4. Don Carlos Seitz, newspaper man 
and author, business manager of the New 
York World from 1898 to 1923, and adviser 
of Joseph Pulitzer, died of cardiac asthma 


at his home in Brooklyn, N.Y. He was 
seventy-three years old. His books, more 


than thirty in number, include several volumés 
on piracy and a biography of Pulitzer. He 
was buried at Portland, Maine. 


Dec. 4. Admiral Richard E. Byrd, whose 
latest book Discovery is currently popular, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, attended 
by more than 1,200 persons. 


Dec. 4. Arthur Chapman, author of the 
famous poem, “Out Where the West Begins” 
and numerous histories and biographies deal- 
ing with the old West, died of a heart ailment 
at his home in New York City. He was sixty- 
two years old. 


Dec. 5. The Prix Goncourt, one of the 
most coveted of French literary prizes, was 
awarded to Joseph Peyre for his book Sang 
et Lumiére (Blood and Light). Three other 
important prize awards were: the Prix 
Femina to Countess de Divonne (“Claude 
Silve”) for Benediction; the Prix Theophraste 
Renaudot to Francois de Roux for Jours Sans 
Gloire (Days Without Glory); and the Prix 


Interallié to M. Debu-Bridel for Poute 
Meénage. 
Dec. 17. Lizette Woodworth Reese, Amer- 


ican poet and school teacher, died in Balti- 
more at the age of seventy-nine, after an 
illness of several weeks. She published, be- 
tween 1887 and 1933, ten books of verse 
representing a transition in American poetic 
fashion. Her most widely quoted’ poem, 
“Tears,” has been called “a sonnet not sur- 
passed by any American.” The countryside 
of her native Maryland inspired much of 
her poetry. 


Visitors from England: Keith Winter, 
playwright; Geoffrey Gorer, author of Africa 
Dances; and Clare Leighton, wood-engraver 
and author of Four Hedges. 


Wizsur C. Happen 




















"Permanently Useful” "The Most Per Dollar” 
"Indispensable" "A Minimum Essential" 


Librarians—of all classes of institutions from universities to junior high 
schools—and professors and teachers of the social sciences, have used 
such expressions in acclaiming 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 


For Ready Reference, Reading and Research 


For comprehensiveness; authority; literary excellence; documents ; 
many-sided treatment; modern method; economy of space; 
quickness of reference; revelation of interrelations of events 


“The New Larned is Unexcelled” 


IMPORTANT: Temporary discounts from list price will not be continued, 
because of greatly increased costs and expenses. Therefore we 
urge immediate action. Send orders to us: only registered 
subscribers will be offered supplemental “Recent 
History” volumes if, as, and when issued, 
and only they will receive pre- 
publication proposals. 


C. A. NICHOLS PUBLISHING COMPANY Springfield, Massachusetts 



































The GAYLORD Sectional 
Card Catalog Cabinets... . 


Combine Them 
to Suit Your Needs In any library, the se- 


lection of a suitable and adequate Card Catalog Case is 
of greatest importance. 


Gaylord offers at attractive prices, a Cabinet with sufficient space 
for any number of catalog cards—and as more space is needed, 
additional units of 5, 10 or 15 trays may be added—the same base 
and top being used for one unit, or for several. 

Libraries using Gaylord Cabinets for their card catalogs are assured 
that additional new equipment, to fit in with the old, can always be 
readily obtained. 





No. No. | Combination Price No. No. 2 Combination Price 
SI ccc di aceaecececess $ 7.25 SED - ed vicceccectscceees $ 7.25 
3505—5-Tray Section ........ 20.75 3510—10-Tray Section ....... 37.25 
3501—-Sliding Shelf .......... 11.00 3501—Sliding Shelf .......... 11.00 
3510—10-Tray Section ....... 37.25 3515—15-Tray Section 49.75 
3526—Leg Base, 26 in. high.. 15.50 3526—Leg Base. 26 in. high.. 15.50 
No. No. 3 Combination Price 
3500—Top bith st6s66 chots eee eeeddhuaaie 7.8 
3505—G-Tray Section .....cccisccsecsers cenene Gee 
Sa TOUR i ca ce vbesec'cabbncendiavese 37.25 
3501—Sliding Shelf .........6..+.. seedeSiveses Ene 
See «ORENOEE sg 0g 00.0.0 0 0ke 0008K0s scenes es 49.75 
3526—Leg Base, 26 in. high .......c.ccecesscccs 15.50 


Write for more detailed information and prices. 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Robert Cantwell 


Autobiographical sketch of Robert Cantwell, 
American novelist: 


é¢ WAS born in Little Falls, Washington, 

on January 31, 1908. My _ great- 
grandfather emigrated from Kentucky in 
1844; he was the first American settler in 
Western Washington and founded the town 
of Tumwater on the site of the present state 
capital. I lived in the small mill towns of 
Onalaska and Carlisle, Washington, went to 
high school in Aberdeen and Chehalis, and 
attended the University of Washington for 
one barren and miserable year. Then I 
worked for four years in the Harbor Ply- 
wood Company’s factory at Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington. At various times, between school 
terms, after school hours, and later, I had 
jobs in a print shop, as a section hand on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad at Montesano, 
Washington, in a wholesale hardware house 
in San Francisco, in a drafting office in Port 
Gamble, Washington, in a restaurant in Seattle, 
and in a cafeteria in Phoenix, Arizona. In 
1929 I left the Northwest, tried to sell adver- 
tising in Phoenix, and finally got a job on a 
pipe-line construction crew in the desert 
seventy miles northeast of El Paso. 

“About that time my first story was pub- 
lished in The American Caravan and I took 
a bus to New York. I got a contract for a 
novel and, after learning that I could not 
finish one to my own satisfaction, took another 
bus back West. The book was finished in 
1931 and published under the title of Laugh 
and Lie Down. For the next few years I 
did free-lancing, book reviewing for The 
New Republic, The Nation, and several New 
York newspapers, contributed a few articles 
and stories to different magazines, and wrote 
the literary comment for The New Outlook. 
In 1934 The Land of Plenty was published. 

“I have worked on the staffs of The New 
Republic and Time. 1 am married and we 
have a three-year-old daughter. We now 
live in New York, but have lived in Baton 
Rouge, which was my wife’s home town, in 
Boston, and in Carmel and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. I like to travel, especially to drive, 
around this country, and wish I could get 
around more. I have no hobbies, but like to 
play pool occasionally. 

“My literary tastes are pretty conventional. 
I admire Joyce and have been much influenced 
by him. Henry James has helped me more 
than any other writer, as far as any under- 
standing of my own craft is concerned—I do 
not accept his general view of life, and many 
of his novels bore me, but he seems to have 
a healthier and more inspiring view of the 
craft of fiction than anyone else. His 
Prefaces to his collected works have been 
very valuable for me; no one I know has 
written so sensitively and accurately about 
the difficulties and satisfactions of creative 
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writing. Stendhal seems to me to be the 
best novelist, and among current books | 
admire Malraux’s Man’s Fate more than 
any other. Edmund Wilson seems to me to 
be the best American critic. 

“My aversions, in both literature and my 
daily contacts with people, are equally con- 
ventional—arrogance, cruelty, indifference. 
The only thing I really despise is smugness, 
especially that kind of cultivated unawareness 
of the sufferings of great masses of people 
that is so prevalent in contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction and criticism. I am particularly 
prejudiced against the kind of intellectual 
arrogance that is also very common—I mean 
the point of view, or the general attitude 
among writers, that considers the lives of the 
common people to be dull or monotonous 
or coarse or brutal, not worth writing about. 
If I had to choose a single phrase to express 
the main reason why I want to write, I think 
I would take that sentence from Malraux, 
where one of his characters defines his pur- 
pose in life by saying that he works in order 
to give working people a sense of their own 


dignity.” “nw 


Cantwell’s first novel, Laugh and Lie Down, 
was concerned with a small group of people 
in a Washington mill city such as he had 
known in boyhood. The Land of Plenty, his 
second novel, was a story of class discord 
in a Pacific coast lumber mill. 

At twenty-seven, Cantwell is now at work 
in his Greenwich Village apartment on a third 
novel, The Enchanted City, which is scheduled 
for publication in the spring. He is a con- 
tributor of weekly book reviews to Time. 
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Business 18 looking up! 


For the first nine months of 1935, building construction was 
up 80% over the first nine of 1934. For the same comparative 
period, auto sales (in units) were up 36.6%; in dollar value, 
34.8%. Sales of electric refrigerators were up 15%. 































The earnings of 327 concerns in twenty-seven major indus- 
tries for the first nine months of 1935 showed an average gain 
of 28.3% over the same months of 1934. These gains in earn- 
ings amounted to over 100% for electrical equipment, for 
machinery and machinery equipment, and well over 200% 
for retail merchandising. 

There is, without doubt, a growing confidence. Merchants 
are spending more money. The public is spending more money. 
Now, as never before, business executives need the latest, most 
authentic information of markets and hew to reach them, via 
the printed word. 

The 1936 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s DirEcTORY OF 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS is. just. eff the press. 

To the manufacturer, seeking new or Jatger markets, it offers 
a detailed picture of the population, natural resources, farm 
and industrial wealth and principal preducts of the United 
States, its territories, Canada and the West Indies. It furnishes 
complete information about the 20,605 newspapers, trade and 
class papers and general magazines by which 157,000,000 people 
—with an annual buying power of $55,000,000,000 — keep 
informed about all those things that affect their living, their 
homes, health, comfort, and recreation. 

This work, compiled by ourselves for the intelligent serving 
of our clients, is now in its sixty-eighth year. 

As usual, we take pleasure in making it available to business 
builders in all industries. 

Over 4000 important changes occurred in the publication 
field during 1935—suspensions, consolidations, additions, etc. 
One out of every five publications has been 
affected in one way or another. These changes 
largely invalidate the usefulness of all pre- 
vious editions of the Ayer Directory oF 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

To insure delivery of your 1936 copy, send 
your order at once. The price is $15 post-paid 
in the United States and Canada. There will 
be no thin-paper edition this year,no mid-year 
supplement. For further particulars, address 
the publishers. 

Many library patrons advise us that, because of the 
steady demand for the DIRECTORY, they have diffi- 
culty in securing its use. We urge librarians to void 


this complaint by ordering additional copies of the 
1936 volume. 


N. W. AVER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








Robert Briffault’ 


|S Gy neat BRIFFAULT, whose novel 
Europa is a current library favorite, was 
born in London in 1876. His mother was 
English, his father French. His father, 
Frederic Briffault, was in the French diplo- 
matic service, stationed for a time in Spain 
and then in Italy. Upon becoming involved 
in some of the Louis Napoleon plots, he 
changed his nationality to British. 


The younger Briffault spent most of his 
childhood and youth on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Italy. Thru his parents, he met 


many of the important diplomatic, political, 
artistic, literary, and aristocratic personages 
of Europe. He was educated privately on the 
Continent, mainly in Florence, and later in 
London. 

Graduated a Bachelor of Medicine and a 
Bachelor of Surgery, he went at the age of 
eighteen to New Zealand as a practicing 
surgeon. During his stay there he was presi- 
dent of the Auckland Branch of the New 
Zealand Institute. 

It was not until he was past thirty that his 
first writings were published in The English 
Review, edited at that time by one of his 
schoolmates Austen Harrison. This was 
about the time D. H. Lawrence was making 
his literary beginnings in the same periodical 

Briffault served in the European War, at 
Gallipoli and in France, attached to the 5th 
York and Lancaster, and was twice decorated. 
(He has the Military Cross.) 

After the War he retired permanently from 
medical practice and took up a career in 
literature. His first book, published in 1919 
when he was forty-three, was The Making of 
Humanity, a critique of a society which 
promotes the interests of the few at the 
expense of the many. During the next twelve 
years there followed five works from his 
pen: Psyche’s Lamp, “a revaluation of psycho- 
logical principles as foundation of all 
thought”; The Mothers, “a study of the 
origins. of sentiments and institutions”; Ra 
tional Evolution (rewritten from The Making 
of Humanity and suggesting ways thru which 
faulty aspects of civilization might be cor- 
rected) ; Sin and Sex, tracing the evolution of 
morality from primitive to modern times; 
and Breakdown: the Collapse of Traditional 
Civilization, an analysis of the present troubled 
state of the world. Thru these books Briffault 
gained international recognition as a scholar, 
anthropologist, and philosopher of history. 

But it remained for his first novel, published 
in September 1935, to win him a wide reading 
public. Europa became an immediate best- 
seller and still continues in popularity at this 
writing. A panorama of European society 
during the decades immediately preceding the 
World War, it reflects Briffault’s experiences 


* Pronounced bree-fo 
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and observations as a 
Continent. 

A month after the publication of Europa, 
Briffault brought out a new edition of Break 
down, carried up to date by the addition of 
some 20,000 words dealing with the political 
development in Europe in the three years 
since the original issue of the book in 1932 

As revealed in Breakdown, Briffault is a 
disappointed liberal. “As late as 1927, when 
he came here to lecture at Dartmouth,” recalls 
Harry Hansen, “he had liberal views. Three 
years ago he became a bitter Stalinite, a con 
vert to the belief that the world must be 
regenerated by dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Briffault now lives in Paris. He has been 
twice married. His first wife was Anna 
Clarke, by whom he had one son and one 


youth living on the 


daughter. She died in 1919. His second wife 
is Herma Hoyt of Ohio. 

He is fond of animals, Italian art, and 
opera. His favorite composer is Wagner (he 


believes that “Tristan and Isolde” is the 
greatest of all operas), but he knows almost 
by heart the whole repertoire of Italian opera; 
his favorite painter is Giorgione, tho he adores 
all the Venetians and Florentines and could 
without any preparation, it is said, get a job 


as a guide in any Italian art gallery; and his 
favorite animal at present is Lady Lou, a 
Siamese cat. 

In literature he likes Shakespeare, Dante, 
Shelley, James Joyce, Montaigne, Voltaire, 


Victor Hugo, Anatole France, and Goethe 
He has no regard for Gertrude Stein, Racine, 
Pope, Dryden, Paul Valéry, or Schiller. 




















Volume XXIV 


of 
The National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography 
has just been published 


Do you have the complete 
set of “White’s Cyclopedia” 
consisting of Volumes I 
through XXIV, the Con- 
spectus Volume (published 
1906), the Index Volume 
(published 1935), and the 
four volumes of the Cur- 
rent Series? If not, write 
to the publishers who will 
quote you special terms 
to enable you to bring 
your set up to date at this 
time. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Now Ready 


; ELEMENTS OF 
DIESEL ENGINEERING 


With Questions and Answers 
Stationary—Marine—Locomotive—Automotive 
By Orville Adams 
Author of “Modern Diesel Engine Practice”’ 
460 (6x9) Pages 284 Iilustrations 
Price $4.00 


A treatise on the basic elements of Diesel 
Engineering, for the student, engineer and 
operator. It covers the underlying principles 


of thermodynamics and gives practical rules 


for operation and repair. 


Especially useful to the reader without much 
previous knowledge of the subject. Every 
essential point pertaining to the application 


of these Engines, how and why they operate 


and how to maintain efficient operation are 
clearly explained. 

Valuable for study to those qualifying for 
examinations to become Licensed Diesel En- 
gineers and Operators. 

The increasing use of the Diesel Engine in 


divers fields will require thousands of trained 
men during the next few years. Every library 
should have several copies available to readers 
who are preparing themselves to enter the 
Diesel Field. 


The Norman B. Henley Publishing Co. 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











PUBLICITY 
for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Principles and Methods for Librarians, Library 
Assistants, Trustees and Library Schools 
by GILBERT O. WARD 
Technica! Librarian, Cleveland Public Library 
Second Edition 
Cloth 
This book is meant for the librarian who must 
a 9 eng J for a medium sized or smaller library 
and fo 


for assistants who are called upon to execute 
details of publicity. 


438 p Postpaid $2.40 


The present edition retains most of the material 
of the first edition but includes substantial additions 
and revisions, including a chapter upon Radio, addi- 
tions to chapters upon Displays, Campaigns, Library 
Printing and many lesser changes. 


Contains also a 35 page annotated bibliography 
and full index 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





Who’s Who 


in Library Service 


Edited By 
WILLIAMSON and JEWETT 


457 pages cloth bound 

Biographical sketches are given 
of 5764 librarians in active serv- 
ice, including library school grad- 
uates ending with the classes of 
1931. Biographies are arranged 
in alphabetical order, and there is 
also a geographical index. The 
Preface discusses the scope of 
the book and the method of 
choice, and a list of abbreviations 
used includes symbols designating 
the various accredited Library 
Schools. 


Sold on Service Basis 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y.C. 
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HE mysterious author of Seven Gothic 

Tales, “Isak Dinesen,” is a Danish woman 
named Baroness Karen Blixen-Finecke. Her 
pseudonym is derived from her family name, 
Dinesen. 

She comes of an old Danish family. Her 
father, Captain V. Dinesen, was a well-known 
author who led quite an adventurous life. He 
served as an officer in the Danish-German 
War of 1870, was cited for bravery, stayed 
in Paris during the Commune of 1871, and 
lived for three years among the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota as a trapper. After 
returning to Europe he took part in the 
Turkish War of 1877, then bought an estate 
near Copenhagen and settled down to literary 
and political work. His best known books 
are two series of letters published under his 
Indian name, “Boganis.” 

Baroness Blixen’s brother, Thomas Dinesen, 
born in 1892, is a civil engineer who served 
in the World War with the Royal High- 
landers of Canada and received the Victori 
Cross and the French Croix de Guerre. He 
is the author of Merry Hell! A Dane with 
the Canadians. 

“IT have grown up in the country,” says 
Baroness Blixen. “Quite near the sea. As a 
girl I did much sailing with my brother, 
in his small cutter, in the lovely fairways of 
Denmark. I studied painting in Copenhagen 
and later in Paris and Rome, and had much 
fun. I had a few short stories and a little 
marionette comedy published. 

“In 1914 I married my cousin, Baron Blixen 
[a relation of the Danish king] and went out 
with him to British East Africa, now the 
Kenya Colony, where my family bought a big 
coffee plantation for us. 

“In 1921 I got a divorce from my husband, 
and took over the management of the farm 
myself. I had then, in spite of many economic 
troubles on the farm, ten extremely happy 
years. To my mind the life of a farmer in the 
East African highlands is as near to an ideal 
existence as you will ever get. 

“I began to write there to amuse myself 
when in the rainy season one is, on account 
of the terrible state of the roads, as tho behind 
a drawn up drawbridge. My native servants 
took a great interest in my work, believing 
that I was attempting to write a sort of new 
Koran, and used to come and ask me what 
god had now inspired me to write. 

“Unfortunately, when coffee prices dropped 
I had to give up my farm. This was a very 
hard blow to me, and it caused me distress 
to leave my people. I hope I shall go back 
there some time.” 


* Pronounced Isaac din’é-sen. 
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“ISAK DINESEN” 


returned in 1931 to her 
Rungstedlund, Denmark 
Tales (1934) 


Baroness Blixen 
family home at 
There she wrote Seven Gothic 
her first book. 

“T have been living now for 
with my mother in my old home. The mano: 
of Rungstedlund is that same old inn in “The 
Supper at Elsinore’ [one of the tales] by 
which Mme. Baik passes as she drives from 
Elsinore to Copenhagen. Here lived the 
greatest lyrical poet of Denmark, Johannes 
Ewald, whom she remembered. In fact, I have 
had the honor of writing Seven Gothic Tale: 
in the same room in which, nearly two 
hundred years ago, he wrote his immortal 
poems.” 

“These tales,” wrote the New York Times 
“are a modern refinement of German ro 
manticism. . . . They are peopled, or haunted, 
by ghosts of a past age, voluptuaries dream 
ing of the singers and ballerinas of the operas 
of Mozart and Gluck, young men who are too 
melancholy to enjoy love or too perverse to 
profit by it, maidens dedicated to chastity 
and others hopeful of a gentlemanly seduc- 
tion.” 

Baroness Blixen has partially written some 
African sketches, but severe illness has so far 
prevented her from completing them, 


some _ tim 












